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I he elegance ot 
gymnastics. 

The thrill 
of a 100-meter dash. 


Welcome to the 
Olympic Arts Festival. 

This great artistic affair 
brings to Los Angeles -itycl 
its own right a world 
culture center—more 
than 400 performances, exhibitions, 
and special events from every continent. ^ ^ ^ 










It serves as a celebration of the 
human spirit, a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to savor the cultures and 
achievements of people from all over 
the world. Its music, song, drama, 
0 B dance, painting, sculpture, and 

other artistic endeavors will make 
you laugh, cry, contemplate, 


and 
rejoice. 

First Interstate Bank believes you’ll 
find the performances as emotional 
and memorable as any sports event. 

First Interstate Bank 

OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF THE 1984 OLYMPICS 









ER BUILT 


4.2 double overhead cam six 
ignition and fuel injection, 
perfected year after year, it is probably the mwn 
thoroughly proven luxury car engine in the world. 




On the Jaguar family tree can be 
found some of the most famous high 
performance engines that ever 
powered a car across a finish line. 
The engine that moves Jaguar’s 
1984 XJ6 sedan is a sophisticated 
descendant of this proud heritage. It 
is 4.2 liters of purebred Jaguar and 
you have only to turn the key to dis¬ 
cover what that means. 

Ignition is almost instantaneous, 
even in very cold weather, for the car 
is equipped with an electronic cold 
start fuel enrichment system as well 
as advanced electronic ignition and 
fuel injection. The engine is very 
strong. Its crankshaft is supported by 
seven bearings. Itisan in-line six with 
the simplicity of twin overhead 
camshafts designed to enhance the 
precision of valve timing and elimi¬ 
nate the wear of push rods and rocker 


arms. The aluminum cylinder head 
contains hemispherical combustion 
chambers to speed the flow of the 
fuel/air mixture and the exhaust. The 
result is a smooth, unflagging and 
unflappable power plant that has 
proven its capabilities in literally mil¬ 
lions of miles of testing, racing and 
pleasure driving. 

The XJ6 engine is backed up by 
equally strong and well proven han¬ 
dling and suspension technology. 
Precise power rack and pinion steer¬ 
ing guides the car. Four wheel in¬ 
dependent suspension and front 
antidive geometry insure that the car 
is surefooted and balanced in turns, 
level in braking. The car's brakes are 
power assisted discs on all four 
wheels, for Jaguars must stop as 
confidently as they go. 

Outstanding performance, ride 


and handling are only a part of the 
many pleasures available to Jaguar 
owners. While writing its name in 
many a track record book, Jaguar 
has also set standards for automotive 
luxury. The leather is supple. The wal¬ 
nut is hand matched for graining. 
Conveniences pamper you: power 
sunroof; cruise control; trip compu¬ 
ter; power windows and doorlocks; 
four speaker stereo radio and cas¬ 
sette player are all standard. 

The best Jaguar ever built might 
just be the best car you've ever 
driven.Discover that for yourself.Call 
this toll-free number for the Jaguar 
dealer nearest you: (800) 447-4700. 
JAGUAR CARS INC., LEONIA, NJ 07605. 

JAGUAR 


































Talent, hard work and the desire to excel creates greatness. 
Saks Fifth Avenue joins the 1984 Olympic Arts Festival 
in praising outstanding performers. 


Beverly Hills • Woodland Hills • South Coast Plaza • La Jolla • Mission Valley • Palo Alto • Monterey • San Francisco 










Wednesday, October 24,1984 / 8:00 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC 

KLAUSTENNSTEDT music director, conductor 
Sunday, November 18,1984 / 8:00 
IVO POGORELICH piano 
Wednesday, January 16,1985 / 8:00 
JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL flute 
Thursday, February 14,1985 / 8:00 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

RICCARDO MUTI music director, conductor 
Wednesday, March 6,1985 / 8:00 
ANDRES SEGOVIA guitar 
Thursday, April 25,1985 / 8:00 

TREGER /WATTS DUO 

CHARLES TREGER violin/ANDRE WATTS piano 
Saturday, May 4,1985 / 8:30 
LEONTYNE PRICE soprano 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 20%! 
Subscription Prices (7 Events): $170, $165, $160 


ffllfSKSSW 
HMD SERIES 

Thursday, October 25,1984 / 8:00 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC 

KLAUS TENNSTEDT music director, conductor 
Wednesday, February 13,1985 / 8:00 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

RICCARDO MUTI music director,conductor 
Sunday, February 24,1985 / 8:00 

BERLIN RADIO SYMPHONY 

RICCARDO CHAILLYconductor 
SCHLOMO MINTZ violin soloist 

Thursday, March 7,1985 / 8:00 

THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 

YEHUDI MENUHIN conductor 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 25%! 
Subscription Prices (4 Events): $135, $125, $120 



Tuesday, October 30,1984 / 8:00 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
Wednesday, November 7,1984 / 8:00 
STEPHEN BISHOP-KOVACEVICH 
Wednesday, December 12,1984 / 8:00 
ALDO CICCOLINI 


Sunday, January 20,1985 / 8:00 

ANDRE WATTS 


Wednesday, February 27,1985 / 8:00 

ANNIE FISCHER 

Wednesday, March 13,1985 / 8:00 

ALEXIS WEISSENBERG 

Sunday, April 21,1985 / 8:00 

HORACIO GUTIERREZ 

Thursday, May 9,1985 / 8:00 

MALCOLM BILSON fortepiano 

Thursday, June 13,1985 / 8:00 

1985 VAN CLIBURN COMPETITION 

WINNER 


SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 43%! 

Subscription Prices (9 Events): $75, $70, $65 



Tuesday, September 25,1984 / 8:00 
MONTSERRAT CABALLE soprano 
Saturday, November 3,1984 / 8:30 
PILAR LORENGAR soprano 
Thursday, November 15,1984 / 8:00 
JUDITH BLEGEN soprano 
HAKAN HAGEGARD baritone 
Sunday, February 17,1985 / 8:00 
DAME JANET BAKER mezzo-soprano 
Sunday, March 3,1985 / 8:00 
JESSYE NORMAN soprano 
Saturday, March 23,1985 / 8:30 
MARGARET PRICE soprano 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 33%! 
Subscription Prices (6 Events): $100, $95, $90 



Sunday, October 21,1984 / 8:00 
MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH cello 
Sunday, November 11,1984/8:00 
NATHAN MILSTEIN violin 
Sunday, January 27,1985 / 8:00 
CHO-LIANG LIN violin 
Sunday, April 14,1985 / 8:00 
VLADIMIR SPIVAKOV violin 
Sunday, April 28,1985 / 8:00 
TREGER/WATTS DUO 

CHARLESTREGERviolin/ANDREWATTSpiano 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 30%! 

Subscription Prices (5 Events): $75, $70, $65 



Thursday, November 1,1984 / 8:00 
PETER NERO piano 
Wednesday, November 28,1984 / 8:00 
DON SHIRLEY TRIO 
Wednesday, April 24,1985 / 8:00 
THE GEORGE SHEARING DUO 

George Shearing, piano/Don Thompson, bass 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 19%! 

Subscription Prices (3 Events): $35, $32, $29 


CHAMBER MUSIC SB1IB 

Tuesday, October 2,1984 / 8:00 
BEAUX ARTS TRIO 
Thursday, November 8,1984 / 8:00 
GUARNERI STRING QUARTET 
Thursday, February 21,1985 / 8:00 
FITZWILLIAM STRING QUARTE 
Tuesday, March 12,1985 / 8:00 
AMADEUS QUARTET 
Thursday, April 18,1985 / 8:00 
SUKTRIO 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 33%! 

Subscription Prices (5 Events): $50, $45, $40 

EraiHMfH 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 

Thursday, October 4,1984 / 8:00 
BERLINER KAMMERMUSIK 
ENSEMBLE 
23 members of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Tuesday, November 13,1984 / 8:00 
ORCHESTRAOFTHE18TH CENT 

FRANS BRUEGGEN conductor 
Thursday, March 14,1985 / 8:00 
MOZARTEUM ORCHESTRA OF 
SALZBURG HANS GRAF music director| 

Thursday, March 21,1985 / 8:00 
ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC 

CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD conductor I 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP T044%! 

Subscription Prices (4 Events): $55, $52, $50 

FESTIVAL OF EARLY IffllsT 

Tuesday, November 27,1984 / 8:00 
NEW YORK BAROQUE DANCE 0 
and CONCERT ROYAL ENSEMBLE 
Tuesday, February 26,1985 / 8:00 
THE DELLER CONSORT 
Tuesday, April 16,1985 / 8:00 
ENSEMBLE FOR EARLY MUSIC 
in THE PLAY OF DANIEL 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP T0 33%! 
Subscription Prices (3 Events): $30, $27, $25 

GUITARSERIES 

Sunday, September 23,1984 / 8:00 

SABICAS 

Sunday, November 4,1984 / 8:00 
EDUARDO FERNANDEZ 
Wednesday, November 14,1984 / 8:00 
CHRISTOPHER PARKENING 
Sunday, March 31,1985 / 8:00 
SERGIO & ODAIR ASSAD 
Wednesday, April 17,1985 / 8:00 
NARCISOYEPES 
NICANOR ZABALETA harp 

SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE UP TO 45%! 

Subscription Prices (5 Events): $55, $50, $45 

Your subscription will be filed in order of 
receipt and will be filled immediately foll° fl 
ing the close of renewals July 1,1984. 
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SERIES A 

Sunday, October 28,1984 / 8:00 

THE BEST OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN 

Stars of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
Sunday, December 2,1984 / 8:00 
THE KLEZMORIM 
Sunday, February 10,1985 / 8:00 
THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 
Saturday, March 9,1985 / 8:30 
MAX MORATH QUINTET 

“Pop!! Goes The Music” 

SERIES B 

Saturday, November 17,1984 / 8:30 

LARRYELGARTin hooked on swing 

with His Manhattan Swing Orchestra 
Thursday, January 31,1985 / 8:00 

BALLET FOLCLORICO NACIONAL 
DE MEXICO 

Saturday, February 23,1985/8:30 
THE CANADIAN BRASS 
Sunday, March 17,1985 / 8:00 
GHEORGHE ZAMFIR panflute 
and ensemble 

Series A or B (4 Events) SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE 
UP TO 30%! Subscription Prices: S60, $56, $52 
Series A and B (8 Events) SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE 
UP TO 32%! Subscription Prices: S98, S92, $84 


3 Sat Evenings—Series A/3 Sun Matinees—Series B 
Sat,Sept 29,1984/8:30 & Sun,Sept30,1984/2:00 
JOHANN STRAUSS ORCHESTRA 
OF VIENNA KURT VOSS conductor 
Sat, Dec 8,1984 / 8:30 & Sun, Dec 9,1984 / 2:00 
Opera A La Carte in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
H.M.S. PINAFORE 

Fully-staged with orchestra 

Sat, Feb 2,1985/8:30&Sun, Feb 3,1984/2:00 

BALLET FOLCLORICO NACIONAL 
DE MEXICO 

Series A or B (3 Events) SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE 
UP TO 33%! Subscription Prices: $40, $37, $34 


5 Tues Evenings—Series A/5 Wed Evenings—Series B 
Tues, Sept 18 &Wed, Sept 19,1984 / 8:00 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
with The Paul Smith Trio 

Tues, Nov 20 & Wed, Nov 21,1984 / 8:00 
FRANKIE LAINE with LES BROWN 

and The Band of Renown 

Tues, Dec 4 & Wed, Dec 5,1984 / 8:00 

A SALUTE TO SWING 

Teddy Wilson, Red Norvo, Benny Carter, 
Louie Bellson, Remo Palmier, George Duvuvier 
Tues, Feb 5 & Wed, Feb 6,1985 / 8:00 

BIG BAND CAVALCADE 

John Gary, Fran Warren, The Original King 
Sisters, Aivino Rey & His Orchestra 

Tues, March 26 & Wed, March 27,1985 / 8:00 

A TRIBUTE TO COUNT BASIE 
starring JOE WILLIAMS with the 
COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 

Series A or B (5 Events) SUBSCRIBE AND SAVE 
UP TO 26%! Subscription Prices: $80, $75, $65 































LOS ANGELES • PALM SPRINGS • WOODLAND HILLS 
• NEWPORT BEACH • LA JOLLA • PALOS VERDES 


The performing arts and 
fine porcelain sculpture... 
each a testimony to 
creative achievement. 
Bullocks Wilshire presents 
the fine craftsmanship of 
the Edward Marshall 
Boehm Studios. 

Our collection includes 
the lyrical Sword-billed 
hummingbrid, one from a 
series of four. Limited issue 
of five hundred. $575. 
The Porcelain Room, at all 
six BW stores. 

BULLOCKS VILSI1E 
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It takes a lot to fill these shoes. 


Talent. Practice. Sweat. 

And a burning desire to be the best. 

As an Official Olympic Spon¬ 
sor; Atlantic Richfield Company is 
proud to welcome the worldis best 
athletes and artists to Los Angeles. 


Like the Olympic athletes, all 
the performing and fine artists at 
the Olympic Arts Festival have 
what it takes to be the best. 

We salute all of you, for your 
many achievements. 


Atlantic Richfield Company 

An Official Sponsor of the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics. 












LAOOC 1984 FILM BY FUJI/PHOTOGRAPHY PAUL SLAUGHTER 



Welcome to the 1984 Olympic Arts Festival, a unique festival of the visual and 
performing arts unlike any other ever staged in the United States. It has taken 
more than three years of planning, travel and negotiation to create the Festival. 

Although this publication is devoted primarily to the performing arts—some 
400 performances by 75 companies from 18 countries—there are, in addi¬ 
tion, more than 20 smaller displays, mini-festivals and major arts exhibitions in 
the Olympic Arts Festival. We have included a complete calendar of all Festival 
performances and attractions, to suggest the cultural diversity of the Festival 
and to entice festival-goers to try new and unfamiliar experiences. 

The Festival is designed to unfold before you like a series of surprises. You 
may not like everything, but just as certainly, you are sure to discover something 
new and exciting to embrace with enthusiasm. Expect the unexpected and you 
will not be disappointed. 

Without the artistic freedom guaranteed by the Los Angeles Olympic Orga¬ 
nizing Committee and the support of the Festival's official sponsor, Times 
Mirror, the Festival could not have become the richly diverse—and affordable- 
entity it is. And, without the unusual dedication and exceptional hard work of 
the Festival staff and more than 400 volunteers, there would have been no fes¬ 
tival at all. Their collective devotion and individual commitment to the pursuit of 
excellence has created a Festival unique in Olympic history, and, we hope, 
unique in your experience. 



Robert J. Fitzpatrick 
Director, Olympic Arts Festival 














LETS GET IT TOGETHER ...BUCKLE UP. 


THE CADILLAC OF TOMORROW IS HERE 


It's the most advanced Cadillac ever. With Cadillac com¬ 
fort and spaciousness, Cadillac luxury and conveniences. 
Plus a whole new world of Cadillac performance that 
matches the Cadillac ride with a feel for the road. With 
four-wheel independent suspension, front-wheel drive 
and responsive V8 power. Advanced aerodynamic styling 
features Cadillac's tailored door-into-roof design. 

The Cadillac of Tomorrow is a marvel of electronics yet 
simplified for dependability. And it surrounds you with 
quality on every side, including a double coat of clear 

Some Cadillacs are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, 
subsidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details. 


enamel for a deep, rich luster. Drive the Cadillac of 
Tomorrow ...the 1985 front-wheel-drive Fleetwood, 
Coupe de Ville and Sedan de Ville (shown)...at your 
Cadillac dealer’s today. 

_ // \ 

CADILLAC'S NEW 4-YEAR/50,000-MILE f 

LIMITED WARRANTY! ty Qglp j) 

The 1985 front-wheel-drive Fleetwood 
and De Villes are backed by Cadillac's special 
new limited warranty In some cases, a 
deductible applies. See your dealer for details. 


BEST OF ALL.. .IT'S A CADILLAC. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CADILLAC DEALER'S. 

















































As Mayor of Los Angeles, it is with great pleasure that I welcome you to the 
Olympic Arts Festival, the cultural component of the 1984 Olympic Games. 

The Olympic Arts Festival is a celebration of the cultural diversity and interna¬ 
tional flavor of Los Angeles. From La Plaza de la Raza to the Music Center, from 
the Craft and Folk Art Museum to our outstanding new Museum of Contempo¬ 
rary Art, the talents of international artists as well as local performers will be 
showcased. We will have the finest in the world of music, dance, film, art, and 
special exhibitions located at these excellent cultural facilities. 

The Olympic Arts Festival ranks alongside the most famous arts festivals in 
the world, and I am proud to say that we are bringing this Festival here at no 
expense to local taxpayers. Through the generous support of the Times Mirror 
Company, a long time corporate citizen of Los Angeles, we are able to present 
this outstanding event without using government funds. I am grateful to the 
Times Mirror Company, and to all the Olympic sponsors who have helped to 
make the 1984 Olympics financially possible. 

I hope that the legacies left by the Olympic Arts Festival will include an ex¬ 
panded audience for the arts in Los Angeles, and a permanent link between 
local arts groups and international troupes. I also hope that we can bring many 
of these fine performers back in 1985 and in successive years for future arts 
festivals. 

I appreciate your interest in the arts in Los Angeles. It is my hope that in the 
spirit of international friendship, the Games of the XXIlIrd Olympiad and the 
Olympic Arts Festival will be an exciting and rewarding experience for all 
participants—an experience worthy of the Olympic tradition. 
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Los Angeles, the quintessential 20th century city, has come of age as a cosmo-l 
politan cultural center. Attributable to the in-migration of thousands of people 
from hundreds of cultures and thanks to the infusion of talent, energy, and re-1 
sources associated with successive waves of westward movement in the 
United States, a cultural explosion has occurred within Los Angeles during the! 
last quarter century. 

Many of the cultural institutions which enrich and define the lives of South-1 
ern Californians did not exist 25 years ago: the Music Center, the County Mu-1 
seum of Art, the Getty Museum, the Norton Simon Museum, the Museum of 
Contemporary Art, the Craft & Folk Art Museum, the Terrace Theatre compjel 
in Long Beach, and numerous theatre companies in Los Angeles; the South] 
Coast Repertory Theatre, the Newport Harbor Art Museum, and the new per-l 
forming arts center now under construction in Orange County. 

Not surprisingly, these institutions reflect a creativity generated by diversity.! 
Our art forms—from traditional to avant-garde—spring from the cultures of our! 
people as adapted in the context of contemporary Los Angeles. 

The Olympic Arts Festival, a culmination of these trends, crystallizes this leg-1 
acy. Festival performers from 18 nations and from cities throughout the United! 
States will add their talent to the Los Angeles mix. The impact of the Festival on 
its audience will be profound. The juxtaposition of cultures, the concentration! 
of performances, the range of artistic expression will educate, enlighten and! 
enrich everyone who participates. 

Our arts institutions have been similarly broadened and strengthened by the] 
Festival itself and by the process of creating it. The 48 Southern California-] 
based co-producers contacted their colleagues, potential Festival performers! 
from all over the world, extending their reach, establishing their presence inter-] 
nationally, expanding their vision. 

Part of the process and part of the event, Los Angeles' local institutions will 
provide a ripple effect: the impact of the Olympic Arts Festival on their art will 
reverberate here for many years. 

The visual symbols of the Festival will remind us of the importance of the arts I 
before and during the 1984 Olympic Games. This joyous marriage is reflected 
in Robert Graham's monumental sculpture, "Olympic Gateway," positioned] 
prominently in front of the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, the legacy of the! 
1932 Olympic Games. It is reflected also in poster form, executed by 16 artists] 
whose unique visions are literal and abstract expressions of joy, whimsy, cour-l 
age and grace. 

It is reflected in freeway murals. Tucked away in East Los Angeles, Venice] 
Beach and even the Tujunga Wash, Los Angeles' murals have come center] 
stage, adorning our freeways, reminding us of our multicultural heritage. 

The Times Mirror Company believes the arts belong to everyone. This belief] 
is the cornerstone of our support for the Olympic Arts Festival. We take great] 
pride in the legacy of the Festival, confident that the future holds even greater] 
promise and fulfillment for the arts in Southern California. 





Iff, 


Franklin D. Murphy 
Times Mirror Company 
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WANT COMFORT WITH YOUR 
PERFORMANCE? 

If you’d rather have a five You've got it: 5-way adjustable driver's 

speed stick than a seven seat, full instrumentation, easy shifting 

course meal, this is your car. 5-speed transmission, 6-speaker digital stereo. 
It's a sporty beauty power windows and mirrors, even a vocal- 

with the look of a winner warning system. It's a standard package that 

and the performance to could cost you thousands extra on other cars, 

back it up. NISSAN QUALITY. 

TECHNOLOGICALLY ADVANCED TURBO The newest anti-rust protection techniques 

POWER PLANT. and a quality inspection system second to none 

A spirited 1.8 liter fuel-injected, Turbo-powered means your 200 SX is built to last, 
engine with 2 spark plugs per cylinder delivers SHARE THE THRILL. 

responsive performance. Nissan's 200 SX Turbo Ask your Datsun dealer for a test drive in the 

attacks curves with independent rear suspension, exciting new 200 SX Turbo. You ’ll agree this car 
stabilizer bars front and rear, radials and power is Major Motion in a hurry! 

rack-and-pinion steering. /*/* YOUR DATSUN DEALER. 


TOME ALIVE, COME AND 


NISSAN 


MAJOR MOTION 

FROM NISSAN 






Mounting an arts festival of this scale is a bit like putting together a jigsaw puzzle when the pieces keep 
changing size. It takes more than one set of eyes and many pairs of hands to keep track. 

For that reason, some of the most capable hands in the Los Angeles art community were asked for 
assistance: MaryAnn Bonino of KUSC-FM; Gordon Davidson of the Mark Taper Forum; Ernest 
Fleischmann of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association; Thomas Wachtell of the Music Center Opera 
Association; Frans van Rossum of the California Institute of the Arts; and Bella Lewitzky of the Dance 
Gallery. Their mandate as Festival co-producers was to do what they do best. 

That may sound simple, but, in reality, it amounted to asking very busy people to conjure up extra hours 
where none existed, in short, to shoulder an additional load of administrative detail that would dismay 
even the most committed workaholic. They all agreed, and that says a great deal about their commitment 
to the arts. 

The success of their efforts is apparent to all who take part in the Festival, to artists and audiences alike. 
The true scope of their contributions, however, is known to all too few. In the pages that follow, the drama 
of their behind-the-scenes experiences in creating a major international arts festival, one uniquely 
associated with the 1984 Olympic Games, unfolds, sometimes amusing, occasionally traumatic, always 
fascinating. Taken together, these experiences form a testament to the Festival co-producers' essential 
artistic inspiration and their uncommon dedication to their respective art forms. 


Robert J. Fitzpatrick 
Director, Olympic Arts Festival 



Capable Partners Responsible 
for Festival Success 


in dance, the dream was there . . . 

With a list of countries participating in 
the Games to choose from, Bella Le- 
witzky, co-producer of the dance festi¬ 
val, developed philosophies to guide 
her selections: "First, we wanted to 
bring the premier companies from 
those countries whose art is best ex¬ 
pressed by dance. Secondly, we 
wanted to bring companies who had 
not appeared in Los Angeles. Thirdly, it 
was important to present dance com¬ 
panies that are descriptive of Amer¬ 
ica." 

Lewitzky points out that California is 
the home of modern dance: Isadora 
Duncan was born here; Martha Gra¬ 
ham grew up here. She feels strongly 
that the Festival make a "fresh, contin¬ 
uing statement that places California in 
the center of the dance world." 

Working closely with Robert J. Fitz¬ 
patrick, director of the Olympic Arts 
Festival, Lewitzky conducted a "search 
for excellence" that netted 10 foreign 
and nine national companies. She also 


organized nine evenings devoted to 
California dance. 

Once the selections were made, she 
turned her attention to the huge task of 
caring for more than 900 dancers. 
Long accustomed to touring with her 
own company, Lewitzky knew well the 
importance of creating a "special am¬ 
bience for performance." 

"The first thing we had to do was 
make sure that the performing stage 
was resilient—a special requirement of 
dancers. We had to make sure that the 
dancers have access to special foods, 
because proper diet is important to 
them, more for health reasons than for 
weight control. 

"We needed to locate eating places 
close by the theatres. Dancers don't 
tend to eat before a performance, and 
they are ravenous afterwards." 

Satisfying some of the more unusual 
needs of the dance companies fell to 
Darlene Neel, executive director of the 
Dance Gallery. "For Pina Bausch Wup- 
pertaler Tanztheater, we had to find 
1,200 gallons of fall leaves—in June! 


We had to locate 600 square yards of 
grass that's going to be watered during 
the performances. We had to figure out 
how to suspend four men from outside 
the Music Center for Sankaijuku. And 
we had to find a friendly goose who 
likes dancers for Groupe Emile Dubois. 
The Festival is an extraordinary, terrify¬ 
ing, and exciting experience." 

It is the out-of-the-ordinary, Lewitzky 
agrees, that tests one's capacity, re¬ 
sources, and ingenuity. 

Despite the challenges, Lewitzky and 
Neel eagerly welcome the opportunity 
to make California a major showcase 
for dance: "The dream was there," 
Neel concludes, "but we never antici¬ 
pated its realization on such a grand 
scale." 

theatre. . . remarkable in depth 
and breadth 

"We are all in for an extraordinary 
time," predicts Gordon Davidson, artis¬ 
tic director of Centre Theatre Group/ 
Mark Taper Forum and co-producer of 
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the theatre component of the Olympic 
Arts Festival. "We are poised at a won¬ 
derful moment to share our work with 
the world and the world's work with us, 
and we will be forever changed by this 
experience." 

From the intelligent interpretations of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company to 
the visual artistry of Kantor's Cricot 2, 
the theatre festival offers a stunning 
range of dramatic creativity. Thirty 
companies from 13 countries are tak¬ 
ing part. Davidson describes them as 
"the best of the best." 

From Shakespeare to circus, from 
improvisation to Greek tragedy, the 
theatre festival is designed to offer 
something for everyone —and that 
something is both innovation and origi¬ 
nality in concept and production. "We 
tried to give a broad profile of theatre," 
Davidson notes, "from the smallest 
company to the largest. I think the fes¬ 
tival is remarkable in terms of its 
breadth and depth." 

The planning and production of the 
theatre festival would take three years 
and consume thousands of man¬ 
hours. Robert J. Fitzpatrick, Director of 
the Olympic Arts Festival, sought the 
assistance of Davidson, Madeline Puzo 
and all of the Centre Theatre Group/ 
Mark Taper Forum staff. 

"I wanted the visiting companies to 
have savvy, professional counterparts, 
here in Los Angeles, responding to 
every need," Fitzpatrick says. "Our 
partnership with the Taper ensures the 
highest level of professional compe¬ 
tence." 

The first step for Davidson and his 
staff was to collect information about 
various companies. "We had to make 
sure that we had cast our net out far 
enough; then we had to nail down key 
representatives. Since touring is not a 
natural phenomenon for many theatre 
troupes, getting together materials for 
the productions occupied hundred of 
hours." 

From mosquito nets for Japan's 
Waseda Sho-Gekijo troupe to a revolv¬ 
ing stage for productions of the Ameri¬ 
can Repertory Theatre, the theatre 
team copes with the specialized de¬ 
mands of 30 companies and 144 
opening and closings. John DeSantis, 
Kathleen Gavin, Peter Schneider, and 
Brian Wyatt functioned as Davidson's 
field generals—working with the the¬ 
atre companies, the Taper, and the arts 
festival staff. 

The companies were encouraged to 
send delegations to Los Angeles: "It re- 


.ally helps when they can visualize their 
show in the house in which it will be 
performed," Wyatt notes. "If they have 
any questions, we can get answers on 
the spot." 

The production of three troupes— 
France's Le Theatre du Soleil, the Epi- 
daurus Festival Productions from 
Greece, and Kantor's Cricot 2 — 
needed more space than traditional 
theatres can provide. It was up to John 
DeSantis to create a performing space 
on the former Desilu soundstage in 
Hollywood. Working within the bare in¬ 
terior, DeSantis and his crew installed 
wall hangings, scaffolding, a new light¬ 
ing system and seats. The festival seat¬ 
ing is movable and will change 
configuration with each performing 
company. DeSantis describes the un¬ 
dertaking as the most design fun he 
has had. 

"We are trying not to compromise," 
says Davidson. "We spent a lot of time 
considering how the actors will look in 
their performing space. Creating the 
right atmosphere for performance is 
important." 

Even more important, Davidson rec¬ 
ognizes, is creating the "right atmo¬ 
sphere" for the audience: "I will not 
consider the Festival a success until the 
smallest and least-known company 
has sold out. Our job is to let everyone 
know that they should want to see eve¬ 
rything. They should want to take a 
chance." 

world class opera . . . 
and concerts under the stars 

"This is a huge, international, glittering 
event." That is how Thomas Wachtell, 
President of the Music Center Opera 
Association, describes The Royal Op¬ 
era of Covent Garden's first visit to the 
United States. 

"We want very much to present 
world-class opera in Los Angeles and 
we are indebted to the Los Angeles 
Olympic Organizing Committee for 
helping us to realize this dream." 

"Mounting three Royal Opera pro¬ 
ductions in Los Angeles is a costly ven¬ 
ture," according to Suzanne Sty, Ad¬ 
ministrative Director of the Music Cen¬ 
ter Opera Association. "We agreed to 
shoulder most of the financial burden, 
assisted by the generous contributions 
of a consortium of sponsors." 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Asso¬ 
ciation is coordinating production of 
The Royal Opera's 11 performances. A 


new production of Puccini's Turandot is 
receiving its world premiere at the 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion before being 
presented in London, the first new pro¬ 
duction to be premiered abroad by the 
company. 

Rehearsals begin at the Music Cen¬ 
ter eight days prior to opening night. 
"That's more than adequate time for 
an existing production," notes Rebec¬ 
ca Rickman of the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic Association, "but it is tight for a 
new production." 

Ernest Fleischmann, the Philhar¬ 
monic's Executive Director, concurs 
with Rickman's evaluation, but notes, 
"We are dealing with a totally profes¬ 
sional company, a great stage at the 
Chandler Pavilion, and a great crew. My 
staff is doing an incredible job. We're 
not only producing the Royal Opera, 
but more events than in any previous 
summer at the Hollywood Bowl." 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic and 
the Royal Opera enjoy a close working 
relationship stemming from a joint pro¬ 
duction of Falstaff presented at the 
Chandler Pavilion in 1982. But this 
time, the entire company of The Royal 
Opera is coming—enough cast mem¬ 
bers, crew and instruments to fill a 
jumbo jet. 

"The real challenges are the logis¬ 
tics, the care, feeding, and transporta¬ 
tion of 300 people," says Fleisch¬ 
mann. "That and satisfying the strange 
predilections of some of the per¬ 
formers." 

The Royal Opera's request that the 
Pavilion's orchestra pit be enlarged 
prompted rounds of delicate negotia¬ 
tions. Fleischmann recalls that the de¬ 
mand created "a slightly pressured 
situation." All parties eventually 
reached agreement, and the altera¬ 
tions were made. 

Producing three full-scale operas is 
an "interesting challenge under any 
circumstances," Rickman observes, 
"but most arrangements had to be set¬ 
tled a year in advance of the normal 
planning schedule because of the 
Olympics." She was also concerned 
with protocol and security, because 
members of the British Royal family 
planned to be in attendance for the 
Turandot premiere. 

Fleischmann remains serenely confi- 
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The Philharmonic's Festival events at 
the Hollywood Bowl include The Pre¬ 
lude to the Olympics , featuring tenor 
Placido Domingo among a stellar ros¬ 
ter of soloists, and conductor Michael 
Tilson Thomas; Classic Pops at the 
Bowl, saluting the classic songs of the 
American musical theatre by Rodgers, 
Hart and Hammerstein; an evening of 
outstanding jazz artists; and a re¬ 
creation of the 1784 Westminster Ab¬ 
bey commemorative performance of 
Handel's Messiah with a 200-piece 
orchestra and 300-voice chorus, con¬ 
ducted by Christopher Hogwood. 

The regular-season, non-Festival 
Hollywood Bowl offerings are being 
called "The Winning Season" in honor 
of Los Angeles' hosting the Games, 
and they spotlight winners of presti¬ 
gious international music competi¬ 
tions. 

"wrap the audience in sound 
that moves around" 

Frans van Rossum, dean of the Califor¬ 
nia Institute of the Arts School of Mu¬ 
sic, inherited his role as co-producer 
when he came to CalArts in August of 
1983. "The idea of the Contemporary 
Music Festival is to demonstrate how 
technology and music interact to in¬ 
spire composers to do works," van 
Rossum explains, "Producing in this in¬ 
stance is helping composers create 
their works." 

Van Rossum's greatest creative chal¬ 
lenge was finding a suitable outdoor 
setting for Stockhausen's Sternk/ang. 

What van Rossum and his staff were 
looking for was an open park setting 
(250 meters long by 250 meters 
wide) that could be secured because 
costly equipment must be left in place 
overnight. In addition, the site had to 
be accessible to concert-goers, yet far 
enough away from residential areas so 
that the music would not be consid¬ 
ered a disturbance. That's just the be¬ 
ginning. Five groups of four musicians 
each have to be positioned far enough 
apart so that the audience can walk 
among them. It's the composer's in¬ 
tent, van Rossum says, to "wrap the 
audience in sound that moves around." 

Still the musicians have to be able to 
hear each other. Van Rossum's 
solution —loudspeakers and walkie- 
talkies. "They'll be able to monitor their 
sound and quietly communicate with 
each other during the performance." 

Van Rossum uses a master list to 


keep track of the staggering amount of 
technical equipment needed for 
Sternk/ang. Each group of musicians 
needs its own audio board and mixer, 
and each musician must have his own 
tuner. Sound levels and blends are ad¬ 
justed constantly and then fed into a 
central console for further fine-tuning. 
The "intimate musical experience" 
that results is relayed to the audience 
through 21 loudspeakers ringing the 
site. 

"You always get the impression the 
musicians are doing it, that the music 
comes from the musicians," van Ros¬ 
sum says. "What the composer wants 
is a sound that's large and overwhelm¬ 
ing, but full—not like a rock concert." 

Sternk/ang, which Stockhausen 
translates as "starsound," calls for a 
night sky with visible constellations. 
Van Rossum can provide the sky, and 
refuses to worry about the stars. 
"That," he says, "is up to the gods." 

The world premiere of Subotnick's 
opera The Double Life of Amphibians 
poses a different set of challenges for 
van Rossum and his crew of CalArts 
students and faculty. The work is not a 
traditional opera with a cast of hun¬ 
dreds; it is, rather, a multi-media pre¬ 
sentation with state-of-the-art de¬ 
mands. Van Rossum's challenge here 
is timing and logistics. 

"We come in to the Japan America 
Theatre less than 48 hours before the 
performance. We must put up sets, in¬ 
stall technical equipment, run a sound 
check and hold a full dress rehearsal in 
the time allotted." 

A festival producer since 1970, van 
Rossum draws energy from his role as 
a creative collaborator. Like most art¬ 
ists, he reserves judgment until per¬ 
formances are done. "I won't be 
satisfied until I see and hear every¬ 
thing." 

chamber music. . .maintaining 
quality in a random universe 

"Chamber musicians must exercise 
the same kind of discipline as team ath¬ 
letes," says MaryAnn Bonino of KUSC- 
FM, producer of the chamber music 
festival. "They must have the same 
mastery of technique, the same feeling 
for form, the same ensemble sensitiv¬ 
ity. We wanted to showcase young 
performers striving for excellence and 
achievement similar to the athletes in 
the Games." 

With the exception of two well- 
established ensembles, the chamber 
music festival features the winners of 
three major international competitions. 


"We chose the competitions and the 
competitions selected the winners. In 
some instances, the appearance at the 
Festival was part of the prize," explains 
Bonino, who serves as music professor 
at Mount St. Mary's College as well as 
Festival co-producer. 

With the selection process seem¬ 
ingly out of her hands, Bonino's job be¬ 
came more complex, not less so. 

"We knew we had two well-known 
string ensembles—the Sequoia Quar¬ 
tet, representing Southern California, 
and the Guarneri Quartet, representing 
the United States at large. We knew we 
would have at least two additional 
string quartets, because the Banff and 
Evian competitions were limited to that 
category." 

"We wanted to assemble a diverse 
chamber music program, so we were 
very pleased when the Munich Com¬ 
petition offered a prize in the violin- 
piano duo category. For that same 
reason, we opted to accept the wind 
ensemble winners in the Coleman 
Competition." 

As winners were announced over a 
period of months, Bonino juggled rep¬ 
ertoires: variety was important here, 
too. 

Complicating this process was the 
timing of the competitions. The win¬ 
ners of the Coleman and the Naum- 
burg would not be known until one 
month before the Festival. But that did 
not disturb Bonino, who feels it lends 
"an extra dimension of excitement to 
the process." As founding director of 
the Da Camera Society, she has been lie 
producing concerts for more than a 
decade. Putting things together is one 
of her favorite roles. 

"The first priority is excellence. In 
service of that, a producer has to be 
both very organized and very flexible," 
Bonino says. "To maintain quality in a 
random universe, you have to plan | 
ahead for everything, then be prepared 
to break all the rules." 

Integrating the Chamber Music Festi¬ 
val within the larger context of the Fes¬ 
tival called for extraordinary flexibility 
on Bonino's part. For instance, the 
Japan America Theatre is a popular 
Festival site: chamber musicians' re¬ 
hearsals are scheduled cheek-by-jowl 
with technical run-throughs for 
dancers. 

Bonino sees the close proximity of 
dancers and musicians as yet another 
opportunity for performers in different 
disciplines to interact. "After all," she 
says, "this is a festival that celebrates 
all of the arts." 
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Dance: America Meets 

the World 

by Anna Kisse/goff 



Creativity has been the hallmark of the¬ 
atrical dance in the 20th century. In 
this sense, the dance companies se¬ 
lected to appear at the Olympic Arts 
Festival offer a representative picture of 
dance in our time. 

The accent, in short, is on the new, 
the innovative and the highly personal¬ 
ized expression of a modern artist— 
that is, the contemporary chore¬ 
ographer. With this emphasis on the 
creative, it is not a festival that looks 
back to the full-evening versions of 
19th-century ballet classics such as 
The Sleeping Beauty nor even to the 
classics of the pioneering repertory of 
modern-dance in the 1930s and early 
1940s. 

It is true that tradition will be recalled 
through the performances of several 
companies from abroad. The ethnic 
dances in these groups—as well as in 
the American folk troupe, Aman—bring 
alive ancient customs and rites. But 
even these have been highly theatrical¬ 
ized by a choreographer for stage pre¬ 
sentation in an act of creativity. Only 
the court dances and classical dances 
that are part of companies such as the 
Korean National Dance Company and 
the Bugaku ensemble from Japan may 
be considered comparable to the 19th- 
century repertory familiar to ballet- 
goers. The focus in both instances is 
on preservation of dances composed 
in a highly codified and classical idiom. 

In our time, the thrust in dance has 
been toward mold breaking rather than 
preservation. This is true, by definition, 
of the still young art form known as 
modern-dance. 

It is also true of 20th-century ballet 
where great innovators such as George 
Balanchine have chosen to use the 
350-year-old academic idiom of clas¬ 
sical ballet and yet to transform the art 


itself. By emphasizing the expansion of 
technique and pure-movement values 
over plot, Balanchine made his ballets 
as modernist as an abstract painting. 
As a result, our recent perception of 
ballet as an autonomous art in which 
choreography is independent of liter¬ 
ary pretext and spectacle stems from 
Balanchine'sobjectivist stance. Dance, 
he taught us, is movement in time and 
space. The lesson is seen in the signa¬ 
ture Balanchine ballets presented at 
this Festival by the Dance Theatre of 
Harlem. 

Except for the ethnic troupes, all the 
companies on view are presenting 
dances choreographed in our lifetime. 
The situation in other art forms is very 
different. There is certainly exciting ex¬ 


perimental work in music and theatre . 
throughout the world and this is espe¬ 
cially visible in the Festival's smaller 
groups. But outside dance, the major 
attractions tend to put interpretation 
first. Old plays and old operas—the 
classics will be reinterpreted, often 
with an extreme twist. Even when 
there is no twist at all, what matters is 
how well the musician plays a sonata, 
how an actor interprets a role. 

Great performances of this type con¬ 
stitute a creative act in their own way. 
And certainly the urge toward individ¬ 
ual expression as a performer is behind 
the decision of every modern-dancer 
on record to break off with a mentor 
and to compose dances for him or her¬ 
self. Thus, the dancer-choreographer 
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takes the creative act further than the 
interpreter in the more limited sense. It 
is this constant seeking that has made 
dance so vital in the last 70 years. 

For nearly 25 years, the center of 
dance activity has been the United 
States. The current dance boom is ad¬ 
mittedly a worldwide phenomenon — 
as evident in the amazing growth of 
numerous Japanese classical ballet 
companies and the proliferation of 
modern-dance groups in France within 
the last decade. 

Nonetheless it was the sustained de¬ 
velopment of modern-dance as an es¬ 
sentially American art form that 
generated the hundreds of companies 
that have taken root in this country. The 
enormous popularity of ballet and the 
increase in regional ballet troupes in 
the United States have likewise gained 
a so-called esoteric art a new public ac¬ 
ceptance. 

The reasons for this change are 
many but one doesn't have to be a na¬ 
tionalistic American to suggest that 
American dance has had a corner on 
most of the great choreographers in 
contemporary dance. 

Martha Graham, whose name is a 
virtual synonym with modern-dance, 
recently presented a major season in 
her 90th year. George Balanchine, 
who died last year, remains the guiding 
spirit, through his ballets, of the com¬ 
pany he co-founded, the New York City 
Ballet. Jerome Robbins is now co¬ 
director of that company and Antony 
Tudor, ballet's leading exponent of 
expressive-dance, is still associated 
with American Ballet Theatre. 

Modern-dance pioneers such as the 
late Doris Humphrey, Charles Weid- 
man, Jose Limon and Lester Horton 
live on through revivals of their works, 
and Bella Lewitzky, Horton's longtime 
collaborator and partner, is herself the 
moving force behind the dance series 
in this Festival. 

Perhaps there are no choreogra¬ 
phers more influential upon today's 
younger generation than Merce Cun¬ 
ningham and Alwin Nikolais, both par¬ 
ticipating in the Festival and generally 
acknowledged as revolutionaries and 
reformers in modern-dance. The im¬ 
portance of other American modern- 
dance choreographers such as Paul 
Taylor and Alvin Ailey should be noted 
and among the "greats," the name of 
Frederick Ashton, in British ballet, 
must be included. 

Whether one likes or dislikes the 
works of all these choreographers 
(with the exception of Ashton, all work¬ 


Pina Bausch Wupperta/er Tanztheater 



Twyla Tharp Dance 

ing in American dance), there is no ar¬ 
gument about their artistic contribution 
and their leadership in the field. 

Very recently, a funny thing has hap¬ 
pened on the way to America, the 
dance capital of the world. The sands 
have begun to shift. A different kind of 
excitement is nowadays found in a host 
of other climes. 

New ideas and new trends have 
burst forth in the 1970s in Europe and 
Asia. Americans will encounter three 
of these important new currents in the 
United States debuts sponsored by the 
Olympic Arts Festival. 

The list is topped by Pina Bausch of 
West Germany, who is simply the most 
talked-about and most controversial 
choreographer in Europe. Jean-Claude 



The Feld Ballet 


Gallota, who heads the Groupe Emile 
Dubois from France, represents the 
young breed of new choreographers, 
both experimental and theatrical, that 
have unexpectedly put France back on 
the dance map. It is Gallota's name that 
visitors are urged to retain by those in 
the know in France. 

The third major international trend is 
Butoh, a new Japanese dance-theatre 
in which the Sankaijuku group is a 
leader. Shunning conventional dance 
training and rooted in an anti- 
Establishment stance, Butoh is deliber¬ 
ately provocative and directed toward 
social protest. 

It is a long way, then, from the cool 
purity of Merce Cunningham's pure- 
movement dances to Pina Bausch's 
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Korean National Dance Company 


dramatic Neo-Expressionist theatre 
pieces, which often eschew conven¬ 
tional dance movement and which 
sometimes use words as much as ges¬ 
ture. 

All this may sound confusing rather 
than illuminating to dancegoers. But 
actually a festival such as this one of¬ 
fers a good opportunity to grasp the 
huge variety in esthetics, idioms and 
styles that dance encompasses today. 
The very range of this Festival stems 
from the fact that dance includes so 
many distinct categories and even pro¬ 
duction where distinctions between 
theatre and dance no longer apply. 

Dance, moreover, is in a state of flux, 
moving from one esthetic direction to 
another. More specifically, the current 
move is away from the pure-dance val¬ 


ues that have been dominant under the 
Balanchine and Cunningham influence 
back to a new form of the expressive- 
dance values that held sway from the 
1930s through the 1950s in both bal¬ 
let and modern dance. 

None of this is surprising. Theatrical 
dance, more in the West than in Asia, 
has historically alternated between 
these two poles of pure-dance and ex¬ 
pressive movement. In other words, 
the debate has been whether to stress 
dance as a display of formal elements 
(movement in itself) or as an expres¬ 
sion of human emotion (part of dance- 
drama). 

In the 18th-century, the French bal¬ 
let reformer Jean-Georges Noverre 
protested against what he considered 
empty display of virtuosity and pro¬ 


moted the idea that dance should fur¬ 
ther a plot and express human 
passions. The great 19th-century 
French-Russian choreographer, Ma¬ 
rius Petipa, shifted the accent to set 
pieces of dancing within a narrative, as 
in his Sleeping Beauty. 

Petipa's emphasis on dance's formal 
aspects was more than valid, as history 
proved, but when his principles ap¬ 
peared to have dried up into formulas, 
it was time for a swing back to 
expressive-dance. This expressiveness 
was the trend most Americans en¬ 
countered in their first dance-going 
days before the 1960s. Psychologi¬ 
cally oriented dance-drama, rather 
than plotless works, reigned supreme. 

Expressive-dance was varied, rang¬ 
ing from the modern-dance pioneers to 
ballet choreographers like Antony Tu¬ 
dor and choreographers who worked 
with both idioms such as Kurt Jooss, 
the German choreographer of the anti¬ 
war ballet, The Green Table. These 
names are mentioned with a purpose. 
And that is because Pina Bausch, the 
standard bearer of the new expressive- 
dance, began her career with Jooss 
and was a Tudor protegee while study¬ 
ing at the Juilliard School in New York. 

These antecedents are worth recall¬ 
ing in asking why Bausch, unlike so 
many in her generation, has not been 
attracted to the formalist esthetic 
sparked by the rebellion of Cun¬ 
ningham, Nikolais and others against 
the previous psychological bias. 

Since the 1960s the pure-dance es¬ 
thetic of Balanchine in ballet (plotless, 
neo-classic, devoid of symbols) and 
Cunningham in modern-dance (move¬ 
ment as independent of music and 
decor and with no body-language con¬ 
notations) has been dominant. 

That approach has been in line with 
the general public's increasing accept¬ 
ance of abstraction in all art forms. 
Dance no longer needed to tell stories 
and like all abstract art, plotless dance 
was designed to invite a variety of inter¬ 
pretations from the viewer. 

"Motion, not emotion" was Alwin 
Nikolais' way of defining his own con¬ 
cern with form. The Nikolais Dance 
Theatre, using mixed-media, even likes 
to turn dancers into shapes and aims 
overtly at abstract design. 

This insistence on formal values has 
been carried forward by younger ex¬ 
perimental choreographers such as 
Twyla Tharp. Highly complex struc¬ 
tures and permutations of steps were 
paramount for her generation. We 
have seen a great many highly cerebral 
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THIS MAN IS WEARING 
ONE OF HIS GREATEST 
BUSINESS ASSETS: 

THE NORDSTROM TRAVELER TWO 



He knows that the Nordstrom 
Traveler Two suit is made from 
pure, imported Australian wool; 
a two-ply fabric that features a 
tighter weave and hangs out 
beautifully after a hard day’s work. 


But above all, he knows that 
our Nordstrom Traveler Two 
comes with two identical pairs 
of trousers; the perfect 
asset for traveling light, 
but always traveling right. 


The Nordstrom Traveler Two 
suit, maybe it’s a suit you 
should know about. 

Receive a complimentary travel 
bag with the purchase of the 
Nordstrom Traveler Two. 


He’s also aware of the superior 
resiliency that characterizes this 
suit’s fabrication. Using a high 
quality, slightly rounder yarn with 
an extra twist, this suit has 
‘bounce back’ qualities to resist 
wrinkles and prevent creases. 


And like our other traditional 
clothing, this suit represents the 
finest craftsmanship and design. 
Available in cadet blue, navy, 
medium grey or charcoal brown, 
36-44 short, 36-50 regular, 
38-50 long, 42-50 x-long; 


Topanga Plaza, South Coast 
Plaza, Brea Mall, Los Cerritos 
Center, Glendale Galleria and 
Fashion Valley, San Diego. Out¬ 
side local dialing areas in Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, 


295.00. In MEN’S CLOTHING. 


call 1-800-432-7175. 
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dances through the 1970s from a 
breed of young choreographer more 
interested in expressing concepts than 
emotions. 

But now a shift is visible even among 
the coolest of the cool. It is safe to say 
the wind has shifted when as formalist 
a choreographer as Twyla Tharp sud¬ 
denly concentrates on depicting emo¬ 
tional violence among couples, 
families and society-at-large. And 
when the Dance Theatre of Harlem 
adds dramatic works to the Balanchine 
ballets with which it was founded by 
Arthur Mitchell (a former Balanchine 
star in the New York City Ballet), the 
same change is felt as well. 


San Francisco Ballet 



Dance Theatre of Harlem 


The objection might be voiced that 
dance-drama has continued to be per¬ 
formed in the eclectic repertories of 
companies such as American Ballet 
Theatre, the Joffrey Ballet and in Eu¬ 
rope, German opera-house troupes 
that present full-evening narrative bal¬ 
lets like John Cranko's Eugene Onegin 
for the Stuttgart Ballet. 

Most of these works, however, have 
been revivals and 19th-century clas¬ 
sics rather than contemporary dance- 
drama. Similarly, the Cranko-type 
spectacle would seem to be a throw¬ 
back to a 19th-century form. 

Pina Bausch's work, then, needs to 
be viewed as a reaction both to such 
spectacles—so prevalent in German 
ballet —and to the cool 1960s es¬ 



Rudy Perez Dance Company 


KEN PAPALEO 


thetic. Unlike the prettiness that makes 
productions like Onegin attractive, her 
pieces are apt to strike many as deliber¬ 
ately ugly and brutal. A few have called 
her a realist, although her roots in 
Jooss' Expressionism clearly, make her 
the leader of the Neo-Expressionist 
wave. 

Angst, violence and poetry are part 
of her imagery. Her treatment of 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring is 
among her early pieces that still use 
conventional dance movement and 
bares traces of her studies at Juilliard 
with Jose Limon, who cast her there 
prominently in his own dances. After 
that, she struck out on her own into an 
original brand of theatre. 

At this point, it might be fruitful to 
say something about the other dance 
companies at the Olympics Arts Festi¬ 
val. 

Among the American groups, the 
Feld Ballet is the creative instrument of 
Eliot Feld, who shot to prominence asa 
young choreographer in 1967 with his 
first two ballets, both for American Bal¬ 
let Theatre. 

Two former Balanchine principals at 
the Festival now head their own ballet 
companies. Arthur Mitchell estab¬ 
lished the Dance Theatre of Harlem ini¬ 
tially as an-all black classical ballet 
company. Directed by himself and Ka¬ 
rel Shook, his dancers have recently 
scored a great success in dramatic 
works such as Agnes de Mille's Fall 
River Legend and Valerie Bettis' A 
Streetcar Named Desire. 

Lew Christensen, Balanchine's lead¬ 
ing male dancer in the 1930s and then 
his associate in the New York City Bal¬ 
let, co-directs the San Francisco Ballet 
with the younger choreographer Mi¬ 
chael Smuin. Both have their ballets 
represented in what could be consid¬ 
ered the country's oldest ballet com¬ 
pany. As visitors to the Festival will 
observe, the troupe has remained 
strongly classical. 

In modern-dance, the Lewitzky 
Dance Company has been a pioneer¬ 
ing force in California while the Merce 
Cunningham Dance Company and the 
Nikolais Dance Theatre still have the 
capacity to surprise us. Twyla Tharp 
Dance is extremely popular with young 
audiences and also able to attract the 
avant-garde. American Tap signals the 
innovative ways in which the current 
tap revival is taking place, 
place. 

As an umbrella for California-based 
groups, the California Dance Festival 
testifies to the vitality that exists on 
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Since the Renaissance, Italy has been perfecting 
the art of living well... 

Today, Alitalia’s Top Class is for those who know 
the importance of travelling well. 

Just twelve passengers all to themselves. 
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A flight attendant for every four passengers. 

You can also travel in the elegance 
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an exquisitely Italian style of comfort, service, and cuisine. 
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Merce Cunningham Dance Company 

many levels of American dance. Even 
the Aman Folk Ensemble from Los An¬ 
geles should be regarded as a creative 
venture. Folk dance companies once 
seemed an Eastern European and So¬ 


viet specialty. But Aman's founder, 
Leona Wood, proved that a nation of 
immigrants had the heritage to feed an 
American folk ensemble and make it 
work. 


The visitors from abroad fall into sev¬ 
eral categories. Canada's Royal Winni¬ 
peg Ballet, directed by Arnold Spohr, 
has a lively eclectic repertory and was 
granted a Royal Charter by Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth II even before Britain's Royal Bal¬ 
let. It also has a potential international 
star in its willowy young ballerina, Eve¬ 
lyn Hart. 

The modern-dance companies, ex¬ 
tremely varied, include the Pina 
Bausch Wuppertaler Tanztheater, the 
Groupe Emile Dubois from Grenoble, 
France, and headed by Jean-Claude 
Gallota, plus the London Contempo¬ 
rary Dance Theatre. The last is an en¬ 
terprising group founded by the British 
dance patron, Robin Howard, with the 
successful goal of making modern- 
dance take root in ballet-oriented Brit¬ 
ain. Robert Cohan, an American who 
was one of Martha Graham's most 
memorable dancers, is a director of the 
company—a showcase for his own 
choreography and that of young chore¬ 
ographers it has spawned. 

Amagatsu Ushio directs Sankaijuku, 
which could be viewed as a variant of 
modern-dance and also a revolt 
against conventional Japanese mod¬ 
ern-dance. Its primeval figures as well 
as its grotesque imagery identify it as a 
prominent group of the Butoh move¬ 
ment. Some label Butoh a Japanese 
version of the new Expressionism in 
dance-theatre. A great success in Eu¬ 
rope, Butoh remains something of an 
underground phenomenon in Japan. 

By contrast, the Bugaku company 
called "Treasures from the Kasuga 
Shrine" represents the most distilled 
and rarefied of Japan's classical dance 
traditions. The group of young drum¬ 
mers and dancers that calls itself Kodo 
also draws upon the traditional, if more 
popular, arts in Japan but is basically a 
contemporary commune. 

The famed Ballet Africains from 
Guinea, Mexico's Ballet Folclorico de 
Guadalajara and the Korean National 
Dance Company furnish the ethnic 
dances from abroad. 

It might also be noted that a dance 
lover, with a keen eye for movement, 
would feel equally at home with the ac¬ 
robats in the China Performing Arts 
Repertory Company. The same would 
be true of the visiting mime troupes- 
Italy's Colombaioni and Belgium's Ra- 
deis International. 

Now that the boundaries in dance 
have washed away from what they 
once were, the definition of dance is in¬ 
finitely stretchable. Anything goes. □ 
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Business leaders are abandoning 
the congestion and sprawl of yester- 
day’s cities in favor of fresh air and 
intelligent planning. 

The communities developed by 
The Irvine Company provide these 
benefits in an exceptional 68,000-acre 
Orange County location. This has 
become the nucleus of a new business 
and financial hub for the entire Pacific 
basin. 

And with good reason: 

These communities offer the 
world’s foremost living and working 
environment. They’re centrally located 


between Los Angeles and San Diego. 
And they’re served by convenient 
freeways and a major airport. 

You’ll also find the west’s largest 
selection of commercial and industrial 
property. Carefully planned for local 
and regional shopping centers, finan¬ 
cial centers and industrial parks. 
Including the largest master planned 
industrial complex in the country. 

The year-round Mediterranean 
climate is friendly to business and 
residents alike. 

Housing is plentiful and designed 
to meet a variety of needs and lifestyles. 


And the quality of life is enhanced by 
excellent schools, a major university, 
ample shopping, medical centers, fine 
restaurants, spacious parks, beaches 
and recreational facilities. 

Twenty-six years of effort by the 
Master Planner and Master Builder 
have made these new business and resi¬ 
dential communities most successful. 

See for yourself what the world is 
coming to. 

There is no time like the present 
to experience the future. 

For information, call Bob Osbrink, 
The Irvine Company, (714) 720-2910. 


THE IRVINE COMRNMY 








Available at better Specialty and Department stores. 


STEVI BROOKS BEVERLY HILLS: 355 S. Robertson Blvd. • Beverly Hills, CA. 90211 
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Sankaijuku 


Dance The Brave 
New Frontiers 

by Donna Per/mutter 


Bella Lewitzky, who spent some four 
decades developing and refining a per¬ 
sonal aesthetic, has come full circle. At 
68, she takes a world view of the art 
form to which she has devoted herself. 
Specifically, she is chief arbiter of 
dance events for this mammoth Olym¬ 
pic Arts Festival. 

"I am not a mystic," says Lewitzky 
who, at the same time, continues her 
work as choreographer for the Los 
Angeles-based modern dance com¬ 
pany she founded and still scrupu¬ 


lously supervises. "I do not sit and 
contemplate vibrations in the air. I sim¬ 
ply do . . . and analyze later." 

But nothing about her Olympic Arts 
Festival directorship has been simple or 
arbitrary. Instead, everything on the 
Festival agenda is there by mandate of 
conscience. Understand the whys and 
wherefores of Lewitzky, a woman of 
rugged aesthetic conviction, and the 
picture becomes quite clear. 

In part, she is the product of a unique 
environment, having belonged with 


her secular Jewish parents to the So¬ 
cialist Utopian Colony in the Mojave 
Desert. A native Californian, Lewitzky 
has remained impervious to the call of 
the Eastern jungle—where "people 
step over each other like garbage." She 
chose to pursue her art here in the land 
of orange groves and freeways, rather 
than join the New York fray. 

Staying with her "taproot" took a 
certain courage, though. It meant sus¬ 
taining faith in the face of small recog¬ 
nition. 

"When primary satisfaction comes 
from the creative act itself," says Le¬ 
witzky, "and not the attention or ap¬ 
proval one may or may not get from 
others, it's enough. Besides, art is not 
geographic. It happens wherever well¬ 
being resides." 

The lady can be taken at her word. 
But she hasn't exactly ignored geogra¬ 
phy in drawing up her 25-company 
roster. Neither has she misrepresented 
her own artistic ideals in making 
choices. The gospel according to Le¬ 
witzky is bound by self-imposed obli¬ 
gations to exercise democratic 
options, to create a global arts village 
that pulls disparate and alien countries 
into the mainstream and to attract in¬ 
novators who have pushed the limits of 
experimentation beyond what is com¬ 
monly seen. 

Flow she became involved in this 
broad task goes back to a process that 
began more than 10 years ago —a 
time, incidentally, when the dance- 
maker was choreographing and still 
performing. A three-year term as panel 
member on the National Endowment 
for the Arts gave her a perspective on 
the proliferation of American dance 
companies, their struggles and needs, 
the political difficulties of lobbying for 
their support. 

After that experience, Lewitzky next 
became involved locally in the Artists- 
In-Schools program. 

"This was a source of conflict for 
me," she admits. "I didn't want to be 
identified as an educator because of 
the stigma. No dancer-artist did that 
sort of thing. But there was a lot of arm- 
twisting, so I agreed and never was 
sorry. Children are the heart of society. 
They are our future. Finally, however, it 
conflicted with the company tour 
schedule and I had to stop." 

It was during her NEA tenure that 
she realized touring programs had their 
limitations; that dancers needed, for 
their artistic health, alternatives to be¬ 
ing on the road; that even if extra fund¬ 
ing were possible, companies should 
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have a home base. Thus, the beginning tiveness. We learn dance in a class, not 

of Lewitzky's dream: The Dance Gal- privately, so there is that emphasis on 

lery. all working together. If and when its 

Originally scheduled for completion wealth becomes commensurate with 
in time for the 1984 Olympics but its importance the picture may change, 
postponed until 1986, the $12 million Meanwhile I want to give back what I 
enterprise—architecturally unique as got" 

dance theatres go—will serve as a per- It's no secret to those who know her 
forming center for local companies, as artistic priorities that Lewitzky favors 

well as for national and foreign touring ideas over style, content over form, 
companies. And to a large extent, she has chosen 

And, in keeping with Lewitzky's ar- the various companies with this prefer- 
dent concern for ethnic and minority ence in mind. 

prominence, there will be strong repre- "The wealth in dance is choreogra- 
sentation of the various dance ensem- phy," she declares, "not technique, 

bles and soloists that comprise the Ballet today has incorporated much 

multi-faceted Los Angeles scene. from modern dance because that's 

What Lewitzky envisions for her where the ideas are. Someone like Ba- 

Dance Gallery is very much what she lanchine, who could stretch and shape 

has programmed for this Arts Festival. a whole aesthetic, is rare in the context 

In fact, she hopes to host similar—if of ballet." 

not such lavish—events annually. "The The pressure to select glamorous 
Gallery's first festival is this one," she companies for the Festival was strong, 
says. But Lewitzky prevailed, she says, be- 

Moving from the role of primary ere- cause Festival director Robert Fitzpat- 

ative force to matriarch of an entire rick was sympathetic both to her 

dance establishment was not a con- arguments and the final test—going 

scious plan for Lewitzky. She simply out to see those candidates she recom- 

followed her instincts and let evolution mended. 

answer the rest. But she feels a keen "I know the choices we made might 
sense of responsibility to others in the seem odd to those who clamor for the 

field and has lobbied hard for their re- world's greats," she admits. "But I 

spective welfare. wanted to deliver those brave frontiers 

"The dance world is a tremendously that define the dance realm for me. Es- 

sharing community," she acknowl- pecially since the only alternative to 

edges, "almost parental in its protec- bringing them here is traveling abroad." 

Lewitzky Dance Company 

DAN ESGRO 



Thus this Festival will not showcase 
companies like the Royal Ballet or the 
Stuttgart or the Paris Opera Ballet (now 
headed by Rudolf Nureyev) but will 
have its share of experimental dance- 
theatre, as well as ballet companies of 
a contemporary persuasion. 

Yet, many of the participating 
troupes are familiar. The issue revolves 
around having an aesthetic cross- 
section. 

"Things didn't go exactly as 
planned," admits the dance director. 
"Originally, American ballet was to in¬ 
clude Joffrey and the New York City 
Ballet, in addition to San Francisco, 
Feld and Dance Theatre of Harlem. 
This range would have given us a won¬ 
derfully broad spectrum. Each com¬ 
pany addresses itself to a different 
aspect of the contemporary scene. 

"But Joffrey, which rightfully had the 
prime spot (during the games), had to 
withdraw because it is already per¬ 
forming at the Music Center simultane¬ 
ously with the Festival's first attraction. 

"And NYCB's long Saratoga season 
conflicted with our other openings. 
Had we known in advance that Joffrey 
would be disqualified, City Ballet might 
have moved into those dates. With 
these two gone from the roster, we lost 
a good deal of our variety." 

Clearly, there is a preference for 
troupes that champion modern ballet 
over 19th-century narrative specta¬ 
cles. It explains partly why the Royal 
Winnipeg appears instead of the Na¬ 
tional Ballet of Canada, which relies on 
full-evening staples like Swan Lake. 

In the avant-garde and classical- 
ethnic department, however, Lewitzky 
encountered no problems of choice. 
She did have trouble negotiating con¬ 
tracts with some organizations, 
though. 

Les Ballets Africains, for example, 
has not traveled to the U. S. in 13 years. 
Guinea, says Lewitzky, is so poor it 
could hardly afford to send its athletes 
to the games, much less its best known : 
folk troupe. She realized, after talking 
to local blacks, that there is no other 
company from a Third World country 
to rival this one. The effort paid off. 

Moreover, she feels "it would be 
wrong to represent the Olympic games 
as predominantly Anglo-Saxon and 
just as wrong to represent the Olympic 
Arts Festival's dance events as such. 
Quite apart from that consideration, 
we must respect the immediate black 
community and black America. 

"After all, we progressed from slav¬ 
ery to Martin Luther King. This country 
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but the director formed a whole sepa¬ 
rate category called the California 
Dance Festival. Here—along with plat¬ 
forms for the various modern dance, 
jazz and tap groups—she plotted first¬ 
time stage performances for many of 
the ethnic silent citizens who reside in 
the city unbeknownst to the Anglo 
mainstream. 

" Minorities constitute the majority in 
Los Angeles/' say Lewitzky, whose 
own artistic growth here blossomed in 
the culturally mixed purview of Lester 
Horton. Hispanics, blacks, Asians, Pa¬ 
cific Islanders number more than Cau¬ 
casians in this City of the Angels. It 
wouldn't be like the director to ignore 
that fact. 

But she did have to suffer some dis¬ 
appointments: the Russians, for in¬ 
stance, are not coming; at least that 
was the word at press time. Also, 
Greece's finest folk dance company 
could not make the trip due to its direc¬ 
tor's illness. 

"I desperately wanted Greek folk 
dancers," says Lewitzky. "After all, it 
was Plato who said that athletes and 
dancers represent civilization." □ 


Les Ballets Africa ins 

owes its roots to blacks and there's no 
better way to reinforce the idea than 
through celebration. 

"Beyond that, internationalism must 
be acknowledged. The choices we 
made reflect our desire to strengthen 
world ties. Art does not happen in a 
vacuum." 

Lewitzky's commitment to cultural- 
political detente aside, she took great 
delight in pursuing such important Fes¬ 
tival attractions as Pina Bausch, Ger¬ 
many's dance visionary and the rage of 
Europe. But success came only after 
making stiff demands. A counter bid 
from the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
nearly robbed the Olympic Arts Festival 
of presenting Bausch and her Wupper- 
taler Tanztheater in their American de¬ 
but. 

As it turned out, the avant-gardist 
will travel to New York following her ap¬ 
pearance here, not before. 

Sankaijuku, a Japanese counterpart 
to the Bausch troupe, and one Lewitzky 
calls "the Genet of dance," found its 
way to the Festival more easily. She 
says that both, however, "are like noth¬ 
ing else. They deal in nihilism and the 
question of whether man will survive. 
They are ultimately disturbing and nec¬ 
essary." 

More in line with ethnic spectacle is 
Bugaku, the famed ceremonial enter¬ 
prise from the Kasuga Shrine—never 
having left its homeland before. The 
dance director considers this entry a 
gift and doesn't "know whether to at¬ 
tribute it to a request from someone in 
the big Japanese community here or if 
the Japanese government simply 
wanted to acknowledge that commu¬ 
nity. Whatever the case, we couldn't be 
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Kodo 


Aman Folk Ensemble 

London Contemporary Dance Theatre 


ANTHONY CRICKMAY 


AYUKU BABU 

more pleased." 

With so many major attractions on 
the docket, Lewitzky might have rested 
easy. But after looking over the national 
and foreign list, she realized that the 
host community had no representa¬ 
tion. Not only was the matter righted, 
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Theatre: 


The Olympian Legacy 


Le Theatre du So/ei/ 


by Sylvie Drake 


It seems totally in keeping with the 
spirit of the Olympic Games that an arts 
festival of marathon proportions 
should accompany them—so much so 
that, in some circles at least, it is threat¬ 
ening to overshadow the games them¬ 
selves. 

In the province of theatre alone, 30 
companies are participating. Ten are lo¬ 
cal, six come from other American cit¬ 
ies and the balance hail from Australia, 


Belgium, Brazil, China, England, 
France, Greece, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Poland and Canada. 

In terms of international outreach 
the scope is Olympian. For theatre lov¬ 
ers, it is a dream come true. The 
world—very nearly—is coming to their 
back yard. Most of the companies have 
never been seen in Los Angeles and 
might never have come here were it not 
for this singularly special event. So 


©MARTINE FRANCK/MAGNUM PHOTOS 


quite beyond its immediate function of 
heralding the games, the arts festival 
will achieve something entirely differ¬ 
ent and more permanent: It will forever 
change the Los Angeles audience by 
enlarging its horizons. 

Exposure to new and foreign sensi¬ 
bilities will serve as a cultural catalyst. 
Seattle may have its Space Needle and 
Montreal its Habitat as the result of 
hosting their major international 
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events. For us, an energized and broad¬ 
ened sensitivity to the arts promises to 
be the Olympian legacy. 

The range of theatrical participation 
encompasses known companies with 
imposing reputations (England's Royal 
Shakespeare Company, France's The¬ 
atre du Soleil, Italy's Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano) and lesser known ones, cho¬ 
sen by Olympic Arts Festival director 
Robert J. Fitzpatrick for a variety of sub¬ 
tler reasons he calls "complementary 
factors." 

"I wanted to give a sense of the 
range of theatre,'' Fitzpatrick said. 
"Members of the public who may not 
have seen a lot tend to think of theatre 
as black and white—comedy and trag¬ 
edy. I wanted to show that there are dif¬ 
ferent kinds of theatre and that, when 
you put them together, you make cer¬ 
tain leaps and connections. 

"I wanted people to be able to juxta¬ 
pose and compare," he elaborated. 
"There's a tremendous charge in see¬ 
ing Derek Jacobi as a very fey Benedick 
one day (in Much Ado About Nothing ), 
and see him the next day as Cyrano de 
Bergerac. For instance, I find great 
pleasure looking at five gymnasts and 
comparing one to the other. And if you 
watch the work of Piccolo Teatro and 
Le Theatre du Soleil, you have the 
same sort of reaction. There are great 
subtleties of difference in acting styles 
and approach." 

Just as the selection of American 
companies (which we will get to in a 
moment) was designed to represent 
the best and most wide-ranging in the 
country, so did Fitzpatrick choose the 
international companies. But in this 
case it wasn't simply a matter of bring¬ 
ing representative top work, it also was 
a question of discovering the special, 
the esoteric, in some cases the unique 
in each country. 

Another consideration: The work 
would have to overcome language bar¬ 
riers. Flow to accomplish this? By con¬ 
centrating on highly visual events 
and/or familiar texts. 

Thus, in terms of the familiar, we 
have Le Theatre du Soleil presenting 
three Shakespeare plays in French — 
Richard II, Henry IV, Part /and Twelfth 
Night— in an unfamiliar, very personal, 
very different style. 

This 20-year-old artists' collective, 
under the unwavering artistic guidance 
of Ariane Mnouchkine, draws on a sys¬ 
tem of theatrical conventions and styl¬ 
izations heavily influenced by Oriental 
and other traditions (Japan's Kabuki, 
India's Kathakali. Italy's Commedia 


dell'arte). Mnouchkine views these as* 
having a distilling effect on a piece of 
work, stripping it down to its essential 
elements while at the same time mak¬ 
ing it more accessible. 

The 37-year-old Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano is also doing Shakespeare—in 
Italian. It will bring us a less philosophi¬ 
cally complex La Tempesta (The Tem¬ 
pest) as well as the Goldoni classic, 
Harlequin , the Servant of Two Masters 
(which also happens to be a perennial 
hit at the Piccolo Teatro). 


La Tempesta has received almost as 
much global attention as Peter Brook's 
La Tragedie de Carmen and has been 
perceived by some—probably incor¬ 
rectly—as a swansong for the Piccolo's 
towering and enduring artistic director, 
Giorgio Strehler. We will be content to 
receive it on its own preternatural, im¬ 
pressionistic terms: the magical symbi¬ 
osis of Strehler's celebrated inven¬ 
tiveness matched by the use of the lat¬ 
est in technical effects. 

And while the British have often ac- 


Radeis International 
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cused us of speaking a foreign tongue, 
we foresee no problems understanding 
the Royal Shakespeare Company's 
Much Ado About Nothing (directed by 
Terry Hands) or its Cyrano de Bergerac 
(in a new Anthony Burgess translation 
of Edmond Rostand's dashing rhymed 
couplets). Somehow, the idea of the 
English doing Rostand while the 
French have another go at Shake¬ 
speare only adds spice to already tan¬ 
talizing festival prospects. 

Nor does the cross-fertilization stop 
there. Consider the following proposi¬ 
tion: The Epidaurus Festival company 
from Greece will treat us to a meticu¬ 
lously traditional Oedipus Rex, spoken 
in the modern Greek and starkly di¬ 
rected by Mikos Volanakis, but what 
are we to make of a Japanese The Tro¬ 
jan Women ? 

That is what Japan's Waseda Sho- 
Gekijo, a modern company dedicated 
to new uses of old ritualistic forms, pro¬ 
poses to deliver. The plot will be famil¬ 
iar, but count on the production to be 
as radical as its anti-elitist director, Ta- 
dashi Suzuki. Suzuki created the 
Waseda Sho-Gekijo company in the 
late '60s to protest a then-prevalent 
Japanese habit of imitating Western 
conventions. 

His concept for the Euripides anti¬ 
war classic is to mount it as a night¬ 
mare vision seen through the eyes of 
an old Japanese beggar woman sifting 
through the rubble of post-war Tokyo. 

"Suzuki has taken all the elements of 
Noh, Kyogen and Kabuki," Fitzpatrick 
said, "and deconstructed them so you 
can totally understand them, yet what 
he gives you is an absolutely contem¬ 
porary vision." The old woman will be 
played by Waseda Sho-Gekijo's leading 



The Hoyal Shakespeare Company 


performer, Kayoko Shiraishi, described 
by New York Times critic Mel Gussow 
as "an actress of blazing intensi¬ 
ty... a fierce mystical presence." Ja¬ 
pan has certainly earned the quin¬ 
tessential right to comment on the rav¬ 
ages of war. It seems safest, somehow, 
remanded to the uncompromising 
hands of its theatrical iconoclasts. 

So much for familiar texts. 

The balance of the international 
companies roughly can be divided into 
two groups: The purely visual enter¬ 
tainment pieces that make little de¬ 
mand on the psyche —and the 
politically/philosophically intriguing 
ones, where effect is not an end in itself 
but a means to a statement. And since 
in art as in life nothing is absolute, an¬ 
other collection of events straddles 
both sides of this artistic fence. 

In the first group we can place such 



Grupo de Teatro Macunaima 


stunt-oriented companies as Italy's 
clown-mimes, I Colombaioni, with 
their celebrated send-up of Hamlet , 
and the China Performing Arts Com¬ 
pany. This company includes Mainland 
China's Central Ensemble of National 
Music and its exquisitely precise 
Chengdu Acrobatic Troupe. Together, 
they combine music with gravity- 
defying acts and the fastest footwork 
west of the international date line. 

In the middle, or overlapping cate¬ 
gory we have Belgium's Radeis Interna¬ 
tional with Scaffoldings, a comical 
pile-up involving elements of mime, cir¬ 
cus and cabaret, but already suggest¬ 
ing more subtle concerns. Quebec's 
Theatre Sans Fil, a company using gi¬ 
ant rod puppets, will present its visually 
haunting version of Tolkien's The Hob¬ 
bit, with 48 puppets ranging in height 
from four to 12 feet (shades of Peter 
Schumann's Bread and Puppet The¬ 
atre). 

And last, but hardly least, is Austra¬ 
lia's satirist Circus Oz, where lunatic 
clowns juggle politics like bowling pins, 
a plate-spinning act turns into a com¬ 
mentary on nuclear power and an 
upside-down human fly reflects on Ein¬ 
stein's theory of relativity. 

Stepping into the arena of pure im¬ 
pressionism and intellectual abstrac¬ 
tion, we find featured two companies 
from Europe (Poland's Cricot 2 and the 
Netherlands' De Mexicaanse Hond) 
and two from Latin America (Mexico's 
Teatro Taller Epico de la UNAM and 
Brazil's Grupo de Teatro Macunaima). 

Grupo de Teatro Macunaima re¬ 
ceives its inspiration and its name from 
an Amazon Indian folk-hero, Macu¬ 
naima, and its presentation, titled Ma¬ 
cunaima and based on a 1928 novel 
by Mario de Andrade, tracks this hero's 
exploits from one jungle to the next- 
out of the Amazon and into the streets 
of Sao Paolo—and ultimately to the 
heavens where he becomes a star. 

The journey is made in a series of 
scenes in which color, texture, sound 
and surrealism flow together, as critic 
Ned Chaillet of the London Times de¬ 
scribes it, "from image to image like 
the floats and dancers of a carnival pa¬ 
rade, never being much harder to un¬ 
derstand ... a fall from savagery to 
civilization. . .encompassing the 
magical, the innocent and the cor¬ 
rupt." 

Novedad de la Patria ("News of the 
Homeland"), presented by Teatro Taller 
Epico de la UNAM, has a similar flavor 
but is based on La Suave Patria, an epic 
poem by Mexican poet Lopez Velarde, 
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adapted and directed as a series of 
sketches for the stage by Luis de Tavira. 
In De Tavira's words, it speaks fondly 
"about the most simple, everyday 
things in Mexico, transformed into inti¬ 
mate expressions that speak to us of 
the Fatherland as if we were talking of 
the loved yet inaccessible woman." 

It is not entirely a coincidence- that 
De Tavira claims to having been most 
heavily influenced in his own theatre by 
the writings of Polish theatre artists 
Jerzy Grotowski and Tadeusz Kantor. 
During World War II, Kantor and a 
group of artists took the name Cricot 
(an anagram of the Polish word for cir¬ 
cus) and formed the Underground Ex¬ 
perimental Theatre in Cracow. The 
company was dissolved at war's end 
and it wasn't until 1956 that Cricot 2 
was born. 

The ideas at the heart of this highly 
fragmented, nonlinear theatre are not 
simple. A central preoccupation of 
Kantor's is the correspondence of op¬ 
posites: Life and death, reality and fic¬ 
tion. This is picked up in Wielopole, 
Wielopole, one of two intense and in¬ 
tensely visual Kantor works coming to 
Los Angeles. 

The other is The Dead Class, a grim 
farce based on the notes of Polish play¬ 
wright S. I. Witkiewicz, in which aging 
characters, equipped with manne¬ 
quins, confront their childhood selves, 
raking through forsaken passions and 
dead dreams. 

Wielopole, Wielopole (named after 
the village where Kantor was born 69 
years ago) is both more personal and 
more political. It is an autobiographical 
piece, presented in disjointed scenes, 
which writer Margaret Croyden has de¬ 
scribed as "both an homage and a 
dirge to Kantor's past, a recollection of 
his family and childhood experiences 
which . . . evoke the essential Polish 
experience, a world of suffering and 
sacrifice, of mass murder and wars, a 
provincial Poland dominated by Church 
and Army, whose presence lead inexo¬ 
rably to destruction and death." 

Finally, we will see The Netherlands' 
De Mexicaanse Hond (The Mexican 
Hound), which has nothing to do with 
Mexico or with dogs. It is a name 
traced to a slang phrase meaning static 
(as in electrical interference) and 
adopted by a seven-artist collective in 
Amsterdam with its rebellious roots in 
Dadaism and Surrealism. 

The group rejects conventional nar¬ 
rative in favor of thematically sugges¬ 
tive imagery and a sound surprisingly 
like that of American animated car¬ 



toons. It is preparing a brand new work 
for the festival which only heightens 
the suspense. 

To select representative American 
theatre for the Festival, the committee 
followed the same rules of quality, di¬ 
versity, originality. The six national 
companies finally chosen to participate 
are distinguished regional theatres that 
should combine and/or contrast well 
with the ten Los Angeles theatres tak¬ 
ing part in the summer event. 

Of the six national theatres, four are 
known for their longevity and/or record 
of excellence. They encompass critic/ 
director Robert Brustein's American 
Repertory Theatre out of Cambridge, 


Massachusetts (doing The School for 
Scandal under the direction of Jona¬ 
than Miller and Pirandello's Six Charac¬ 
ters in Search ofan Author to be staged 
by Andrei Serban); Chicago's 59-year- 
old Goodman Theatre doing —here we 
go again—vaudevillian Shakespeare 
(The Comedy of Errors, directed by Ro¬ 
bert Woodruff, with San Francisco's 
juggling Flying Karamazov Brothers 
playing the two sets of twins); Con¬ 
necticut's myth-oriented National The¬ 
atre of the Deaf (with its mixture of deaf 
and hearing actors) presenting a dram¬ 
atization of Joseph Campbell's The 
Hero With a Thousand Faces] and New 
York's Negro Ensemble Company re- 
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ously becomes the actor. 

Farabough dove into swimming- 
pool theatre with Surface Tension , a 
feminist piece she created in 1981- 
the same year that Hardman turned the 
spectator into an interloper with ear¬ 
phones when he presented High 
School, wherein the viewer/actor re¬ 
lived a youngster's high school experi¬ 
ence by following a path through a high 
school building guided by a voice on 
tape. 

It's worth noting that, despite the 
fact that Hardman and Farabough now 
have distinct theatrical orientations, 
they acquired their taste for so-called 
"location" theatre when both of them 
were pivotal members of yet another 
performance art company, San Fran¬ 
cisco's now-defunct Snake Theatre. 

On home turf, the Center Theatre 
Group/Mark Taper Forum will presenta 
repertory of two plays: James Mc- 
Lure's Wild West adaptation of John 
O'Keefe's 18th century farce Wild Oats 
(Tom Moore directs) and Arthur Miller's 
The American Clock, to be staged by 
the Taper's artistic director, Gordon 
Davidson. 

The other nine theatres range widely 
in their choices, but are united in a 
common goal: a desire to remain true 
to their individual styles in theatre while 
offering either quintessential^ Ameri¬ 
can plays or imaginative new ones that 
relate to the world of sports. In the lat¬ 
ter group we have The Ensemble Stu¬ 
dio Theatre's Sporting Goods, an event 
of short plays using sports themes; the 
Groundlings' Olympic Trials, a Chick 
Hazard Mystery, an improvisational 
spoof in the Raymond Chandler genre 


Circus Oz 
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piece created by artistic director Laura 
Farabough, concerning itself with 
Olympic achievement and performed 
in a swimming pool. Antenna is doing 
Amnesia, the latest in a particular form 
of audio play invented by artistic direc¬ 
tor Chris Hardman and dubbed 
"Walkmanology" (after the Sony 
Walkman) in which the spectator, 
armed with a tape recorder, simultane¬ 


Waseda Sho-Gekijo 


The Goodman Theatre 

prising its 1982 production of Charles 
Fuller's Pulitzer Prize-winning A Sol¬ 
dier's Play. 

The remaining two companies, 
Nightfire and Antenna, will each be do¬ 
ing performance pieces and both 
come from San Francisco, the home of 
some of the best performance art in the 
nation. Nightfire is contributing Liquid 
Distance/Timed Approach, an abstract 


The China Performing Arts Company / 
Chengdu Acrobatic Troupe 
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that will vary from night to night at the 
whim of audience suggestions; and 
the L.A. Theatre Works' presentation 
of Steven Berkoff's Agamemnon, a re¬ 
telling of the Greek legend with an em¬ 
phasis, to quote Berkoff, on "heat and • 
battle, fatigue, the marathon and the 
obscenity of modern and future wars- 

. . Naturally, it is also about the body 
and its pleasures/pain." 

In the realm of purely American 
themes we will have the Odyssey The¬ 
atre Ensemble's Los Angeles premiere 
of David Mamet's Edmond, a spare 
philosophical dialectic about the dehu¬ 
manizing effects of urban life, and, in a 
more literal war zone, Al Brown's pun- 
gently humorous Back to Back, pre¬ 
sented by Burbank's Victory Theatre 
and dealing with the cabin fever of two 
GIs cooped up in a fox hole in Vietnam. 

Actors for Themselves is planning a 
world premiere (unspecified at press 
time); Room for Theatre, a group that 
specializes in meticulous revivals of 
plays out of the first half of the century, 
will revive Samson Raphaelson's 1939 
Skylark. 
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The CAST Theatre 

The Los Angeles Actors' Theatre in¬ 
sists on remaining silent about Sher¬ 
lock's Last Case, the new murder 
mystery by Charles Marowitz that it will 
be contributing —and the Cast Theatre 
in Hollywood is reviving the 1981 Brain 
Hotel, a pastiche of musical styles to 
be sung a capella by four actors and 
described by director Tony Abate- 
marco as "a jam session of psycholog¬ 
ical confrontation —an imagined 
accommodation conjured up by four 
distinct personality types in search of 
change." Clearly, it is also difficult to 
explain. And there you have it—an em¬ 
barrassment of choices with some¬ 
thing for every taste. □ 
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in conjunction with 
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Hollywood Bowl 
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July 24 
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Prelude to the Olympic Games 
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July 27 
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This summer thousands of Olympics visitors 
will be attending the Hollywood Bowl for the 
first time, and I want to extend a very special 
welcome to them on this occasion. 

It seems to me that all of us Bowl "regu¬ 
lars” might benefit from a little game of make- 
believe and join into the spirit of our Olympic 
friends from all over the world by seeing and 
hearing the Bowl with first-time eyes and ears. 
The sight of our facility never ceases to 
amaze—for its beauty and sheer physical 
size. But it is the sound of the Bowl that is its 
heart and soul, and that relates directly to our 
superb Los Angeles Philharmonic. There 
seems no question that the ever increasing 
popularity of the Bowl —attendance in 1973 
was around 270,000, and in 1983 it soared 
to more than 67 5,000! — is equated with the 
Philharmonic's status as one of the world's 
great orchestras. At this time we are very 
pleased that the Orchestra's status should not 
only be sustained, but advanced, through the 
leadership of our new music director, the 
internationally renowned American conduc¬ 
tor, Andre Previn, who will begin his tenure in 
fall 1986. 

This summer the Bowl is resounding to an 
enormous variety of great music performed 
by distinguished conductors and great solo¬ 
ists. It is doing this in a Philharmonic pre¬ 
season week, in ten weeks of Philharmonic 
subscription concerts, and in a week of four 
special, non-subscription Olympic Arts Festi¬ 
val events (July 23, 24, 25, 27). And inter¬ 
spersed amongst the weeks of Philharmonic 
concerts, there are five exhilarating Jazz at the 
Bowl evenings, four brilliant Virtuoso Series 
concerts, and three concerts by the remark¬ 
able Los Angeles Philharmonic Institute 
Orchestra. An enormous variety of wonderful 
music! 


A Message from 
the Bowl's 
General Director 


Back for a few words about two of the 
Bowl's visual elements, both of which are 
new to regular patrons and newcomers alike. 
This year patrons entering the Bowl will have 
noticed our new and very welcome electronic 
marquee, which is announcing our concerts 
in bright, large letters. Then, just a short dis¬ 
tance up Peppertree Lane from Highland Ave¬ 
nue, stands a brand new addition of which we 
are very proud—the Hollywood Bowl Mu¬ 
seum. Spearheaded by County Supervisor Ed 
Edelman, and sponsored by the County of 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Association, and the Santa Monica Moun¬ 
tains Conservancy, this charming Museum 
has begun to add a new dimension to the 
Bowl's importance as a cultural center. It is 
open free to the public and houses exhibits 
and an audio-visual presentation relating to 
the history of the Bowl, a gift shop, and 
booths for listening to recordings of memora¬ 
ble Bowl performances. It is open from 9:30 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. on concert days and 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. all other days. You are cor¬ 
dially invited to visit and enjoy the Hollywood 
Bowl Museum's sights and sounds. 

Finally, may I call attention to some of those 
easy-to-observe ground rules that help make 
the Bowl a truly enjoyable place to visit. 

1 ) Smoking is not permitted during 
performances—only at intermission or before 
a concert. This is for the comfort of the vast 
majority of our patrons as well as the per¬ 
formers; 

2) Please place bottles in the special hold¬ 
ers in all boxes, and try as best you can to pre¬ 
vent bottles and cans from being disturbers of 
the peace. 

Most importantly, of course, I do hope that 
you will thoroughly enjoy your visits to the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Thank you. 



Visit the New 
Hollywood Bowl Museum 

Located adjacent to the Patio Restaurant 
on Peppertree Lane, the brand new Holly¬ 
wood Bowl Museum traces the Bowl's 
history with exhibits and historical record¬ 
ings. A Gift Shop inside the Museum will 
offer for sale books on music and dance; 
records and tapes; jewelry by Michael 
Bayes; and coordinated posters, post 
cards and stationery. 

The Museum, spearheaded by County 
Supervisor Ed Edelman, is jointly spon¬ 
sored by the County of Los Angeles, the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Association and 
the Santa Monica Mountains Conserv¬ 
ancy. The building housing the Museum is 
the former site of the Philharmonic's Sea¬ 
son Ticket Office. It has been remodeled 
for its present use by Elsa Leviseur/The 
Tanzmann Associates. Coordinator for the 
Museum's opening exhibits is Dr. Naima 
Prevots-Wallen. 

The Hollywood Bowl Museum will be 
open from 9:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. on 
concert days and 9:30a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
all other days during the Summer Festival 
84 season (July 1 - September 22). Dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the year, the Museum 
hours are 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Wednesdays through Sundays. Admis¬ 
sion is free. 


A New Friend You 
Should Know About. . . 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic is 
pleased to acknowledge the sup¬ 
port of American Isuzu Motors Inc. 
As the sponsor of the Philharmon¬ 
ic's 1985 U.S. Tour, Isuzu is helping 
us sustain the growth necessary to 
maintain the Philharmonic's posi¬ 
tion as a leader in its field and in the 
Los Angeles community. 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic As¬ 
sociation sponsors the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It does this 
through the generosity of its volun¬ 
teer Board of Directors and all those 
who contribute to The Music Center 
Unified Fund of the Performing Arts 
Council. The Association's volun¬ 
teer Affiliate Committees provide 
substantial support for its activities. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic's 
concerts are also made possible, in 
part, through the sponsorship of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, 
the California Arts Council, the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors, the Los Angeles County Music 
and Performing Arts Commission 
and the Cultural Affairs Department 
of the City of Los Angeles. 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 

(founded 1919) 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Administration 


Simon Rattle, Principal Guest Conductor 
Michael Tilson Thomas, Principal Guest Conductor 
Neal Stulberg, Exxon/Arts Endowment Assistant Conductor* William Kraft, Composer-in-Residencef 


1 st Violins 

Sidney Weiss 

Principal Concertmaster 
Alexander Treger 

Second Concertmaster 
Irving Geller 

Associate Concertmaster 
Mark Baranov 

Assistant Concertmaster 
Tamara Chernyak 
Tze-Koong Wang 
Rochelle Abramson 
Mark Kashper 
Lawrence Sonder/ing 
Barbara Durant 
Charlotte Sax 
Mi sc ha Lefkowitz 
Barry Socher 
Edith Markman 
Richard Leshin 
William Heffernan 
Camille Guastafeste 
Michele Bovyer 

2nd Violins 

Harold Dicterow 
Principal 
Jeanne Aiken 
Associate Principal 
Lori Ulanova 
William Rankin 
Jack Gootkin 
Janet DeLancey 
Roy Tanabe 
Michael Nutt 
Robert Witte 
Guido Lame/I 
Fred Broders 
Carlo Spiga 
Judith Mass 
Paul Stein 
Maria Larionoff 
Dale Allmond 

Violas 

Heiichiro Oh yam a 
Principal 
Arthur Royval 

Assistant Principal 
Jerry Epstein 
Irving Manning 
David Stockhammer 
Murray Schwartz 
Albert Falkove 
Richard Elegino 
Charles Lorton 
Sidney Fagott 
Dale Hikawa 

In those sections where 
there are two principals, the 
musicians share the posi¬ 
tion.equally and are listed in 
order of length of service. 


Cellos 

Ronald Leonard 
Principal 

Daniel Rothmuller 
Associate Principal 
Nino Rosso 
Assistant Principal 
Mary Louise Zeyen 
Howard Coif 
Stephen Custer 
Barry Gold 
Phyllis Ross 
Wladys/aw Przybyla 
Gabriel Jel/en 
Don Cole 
Peter Snyder 

Basses 

Dennis Trembly 
Principal 
Bruce Bransby 
Principal 
Barry Lieberman 
Assistant Principal 
Jack Cousin 
Richard D. Kelley 
Frank Granato 
Ami Heiderich 
Frederick Tinsley 
John Schiavo 
Christopher Hanulik 

Flutes 

Anne Diener Giles 
Principal 
James Walker 
Principal 
Roland Moritz 
Miles Zentner 

Piccolo 

Miles Zentner 

Oboes 

Barbara Winters 
Principal 
David Weiss 
Principal 

Donald Muggeridge 
Robert Cowart 

English Horn 

Robert Cowart 

Clarinets 

Michele Zukovsky 
Principal 
Lorin Levee 
Principal 

Merritt Buxbaum 
David Howard 

E-Flat Clarinet 

Merritt Buxbaum 

Bass Clarinet 

David Howard 


Bassoons 

David Breidenthal 
Principal 
Alan Goodman 
Principal 
Walter Ritchie 
Patricia Kindel 

Contrabassoon 

Patricia Kindel 

Horns 

William Lane 
Principal 
John Cerminaro 
Principal 
Ralph Pyle 
George Price 
Brian Drake 
Robert Watt 
Assistant Principal 

Trumpets 

Thomas Stevens 
Principal 
Donald Green 
Associate Principal 
Rob Roy McGregor 
Boyde Hood 

Trombones 

Byron Peebles 
Principal 
Ralph Sauer 
Principal 
Herbert Ausman 

Bass Trombone 

Jeffrey Reynolds 

Tuba 

Roger Bobo 

Timpani and Percussion 

Mitchell Peters 
Principal 
Raynor Carroll 
Principal 
Walter Goodwin 
Charles DeLancey 

Harp 

Lou Anne Neill 

Keyboards 

Zita Carno 

Librarians 

James Dolan 
Roy Tanabe 
Assistant 
Katherine Dolan 
Assistant 

Personnel Manager 

Irving Bush 

Stage Manager 

George Coble 


fThe nationwide Composer-in-Residence program, designed and administered by MEET THE COMPOSER, 
INC., is funded by major grants from EXXON CORPORATION, the ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, and the 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS. 

*The Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductors Program, administered by AFFILIATE ARTISTS INC., is sponsored 
by EXXON CORPORATION, the NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS, and participating orchestras. 
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ERNEST FLEISCHMANN, Executive Director 
Celine Quarroz, Executive Secretary 
James Donahue, Administrative Assistant 

ROBERT HARTH, General Manager 
Sandra Gould, Executive Assistant 
DEBORAH RUTTER, Orchestra Manager 
Ellie Josephs, Orchestra/Production Coordinator 
Christine Pensack, Administrative Assistant 

ARTHUR DEWEY, Finance Director 
BRYAN CROSSLEY, Controller 
Mary Bryant, Accounting Supervisor 
Debora Smith, Accounting Assistant 
Cindi Young, Secretary/Accounts Payable 
Bonnie Smith, Secretary/Accounts Payable 
Deborah Brown, Administrative Assistant 
Mark Crane, Administrative Assistant 

Rachel E. Felix, Payroll Supervisor 
Linda Felix, Payroll Assistant 

Office Services: 

Carol Dennis, Employee and Public Relations 
Coordinator 

Jorge Gutierrez, Administrative Assistant 

NORMA FLYNN, Director of Publicity 
and Promotion 

Marlisa Monroe, Publicity Coordinator 
Nancy Heimerl, Promotion and Marketing 
Coordinator 

Erica Sutphin, Promotion Assistant 
Vanessa Butler, Secretary 

ORRIN HOWARD, Director of Publications 
and Archives 

Jeannette Bovard, Publications and Archives 
Coordinator 

Laura Dixon, Publications and Archives Assistant 

GRETCHEN CITRIN, Art Director and Advertising 
Manager 

Fran Wheatley, Graphics Coordinator 

REBECCA RICKMAN, Artistic Administrator 
Ann Collier, Artists Liaison 
Welz Kauffman, Assistant, Artists Department 

JEFFREY BABCOCK, Administrator 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Institute and 
Orchestral Training Program 
Stacey Weston, Coordinator, Educational Activities 

LENI ISAACS, Development Manager 
Louise Fasana, Grants Administrator 
Jane Margolies, Development Assistant 

ANN GIESLER, Coordinator, Volunteer Activities 
Helen De Francesco, Assistant to Philharmonic 
Volunteers 

JAYE RUBANOFF, Operations Consultant 
JOSEPH FISHMAN, Personnel Consultant, 

New Music Group 

RICHARD MILLER, Data Processing Coordinator 
Maureen Farrell, Data Processing Assistant 

Subscription Department Assistants: 

David Bassani, Richard Hess, Bernadette Irvin, 
Gregory Keeler, Nicola Seixas, Russell L. Wheeler 

WILLIAM MURPHY, Box Office Treasurer 
Box Office Assistant Treasurers: 

Chris Beesemyer, Donald Bean 

THOMAS FAY, Bowl Telephone Services Manager 
Bruce Piner, Night Supervisor 
DOROTHY ROMANIK, Manager, Group Sales 

JACQUELINE BLEW, Producer, Open House at 
Hollywood Bowl 








THE 

LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC 
INSTITUTE 



AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL AND 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORTHRIDGE 


In the two years since its inaugural season 
in 1982, the Los Angeles Philharmonic In¬ 
stitute has set a standard of excellence 
that has become known and admired 
throughout the country. The comprehen¬ 
sive training program that has evolved 
through the vision of Philharmonic execu¬ 
tive director Ernest Fleischmann and con¬ 
ductor Leonard Bernstein now offers 
young aspiring conductors and orchestral 
players an unparalleled opportunity for a 
stimulating, practical and progressive mu¬ 
sical experience. In his second year as ar¬ 
tistic director, Michael Tilson Thomas has 
designed a curriculum that encompasses 
the broadest possible activities. 

Participants for this summer's Institute 
were selected through auditions from 
among 1,000 instrumentalists and 100 
conductors, all of them high-level pre¬ 
professionals who submitted applications 
for admission. 

This year, as last, the Institute will divide 
its activities between the Bowl and the 
campus of California State University, 


Northridge. In addition to Mr. Thomas, the 
Institute's distinguished faculty includes 
James Buswell, Christoph Eschenbach, 
Christopher Hogwood, Zubin Mehta, 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, Leonard 
Slatkin, Sidney Weiss, and approximately 
40 members of the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic. 

The Institute Orchestra, comprised of 
over 100 instrumentalists who were se¬ 
lected through auditions in New York, Bos¬ 
ton, Chicago, Ann Arbor, San Francisco, 
Houston, Bloomington, Rochester and 
Los Angeles, meets for daily rehearsals to 
work essentially on repertoire for perform¬ 
ance in a series of three Sunday evening 
concerts at Hollywood Bowl. Each of the 
concerts is under the direction of this sea¬ 
son's two conducting fellows, Gisele Buka 
Ben-Dor and Leif Bjaland, and Michael 
Tilson Thomas (July 1), Stanislaw Skro¬ 
waczewski, with violinist James Buswell, 
soloist (July 15), and Mr. Thomas, with pi¬ 
anist liana Vered, soloist (August 5). The 
Institute Orchestra's season also includes 


three joint performances with the Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic: July 7, and July 24 
and August 2. 

The Institute's other activities, divided 
between California State University, 
Northridge and the University of Judaism, 
include three collegium concerts, six 
chamber music concerts, 29 master 
classes and two special chamber orches¬ 
tra concerts. These events are free and 
open to the public. For a brochure listing 
details of all Institute activities, please call 
(818) 885-6366. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Institute 
is supported by a major grant from The 
Jones Foundation. Additional support for 
Institute activities is provided by the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the Califor¬ 
nia Arts Council, the Joseph Drown 
Foundation, The Amazing Blue Ribbon, 
the San Diego Woman's Philharmonic 
Committee, and through the sponsorship 
of the Los Angeles County Board of Super¬ 
visors and the Los Angeles County Music 
and Performing Arts Commission. 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC INSTITUTE ORCHESTRA 

MICHAEL TILSON THOMAS, Artistic Director LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Honorary Director 

1984 ORCHESTRA ROSTER 

(Alphabetical order) 


Violins 

Violas 

Flutes 

Trumpets 

Staff 

Marjorie Kransberg, 

Rhennie Boyle 

Katherine Hoemann 

Tim Divers 

Jeffrey Babcock, Administrator 

Concertmaster 

Susan Curran 

Amy Porter 

Robert Frear 

Stacey Weston, Coordinator 

Stacey Alden 

Kathy Larsen 

Les Roettges 

David Washburn 

Kazue Asawa, Staff Assistant 

Stephen Ball 

Julia Lin 

John Thorne 

Jeffrey Work 

Sherry Foldvary Staff Assistant 

Ann-Marie Behrendt 

Karen Long 



Carla Moore, Staff Assistant 

Karla Berglund 

Stacie Millard 

Oboes 

Trombones 

Laurel Myers, Staff Assistant 

Cheryl Channel 

Carl Purdy 

Nancy Ambrose 

David Matern 

NealStu/berg, Los Angeles Philharmonic 

Christopher Chappell 

Brek Renzelman 

Gale Dorsey 

Michael Zion 

Assistant Conductor 

Robin Cook 

Katrina Smith 

Leanne Dugger 


Yakov Kreizberg, Conducting Assistant 

Joan Crisci 

Diedre Stone 

William Wielgus 

Bass Trombone 

Diane Wittry Orchestra Librarian 

Mario de Leon 



David Ridge 

James Ruggirello, Orchestra Manager 

Sarah Dodd 

Cellos 

Clarinets 


Marty Merkley, Publicity Coordinator 

Susan Doering 

Michael Ad el son 

Elizabeth Crawford 

Tuba 

Ruth Hertz, Staff Pianist 

Suzanna Giordano 

Daniel Barrett 

Teri Foster 

Peter Govorchin 

Brent McMunn, Staff Pianist 

David Handler 

Beate Gregory 

Todd Levy 


CSU, Northridge Production Services 

Lois Johnson 

Leslie Lieske 

Thomas Parchman 

Percussion 

Gregg Hutchison, Production Assistant 

Angel Liu 

David Low 


John Curtis 

Gary McKinney, Production Assistant 

Nuvi Mehta 

Lynn Peithman 

Bassoons 

Jennifer Judkins 

Carrie Warren, Production Assistant 

Julie Metz 

Jan Pfeiffer 

Carolyn Beck 

Brian Prechtl 

Nathan Warstler, Production Assistant 

Mitchell Newman 

David Reyes 

Juan De Gomar 

Jeffrey Prentice 


Alexander Pa/amides 

Nicholas Saunders 

Eric Johnson 

Paul Ristau 


Melissa Phelps 

Janet Steinberg 

Jeffrey Lyman 



Natalie Reed 



Harp 


Michelle Kikuchi-Richards 

Basses 

Horns 

April Aoki 


Lucas Richman 

William Clay 

Steve Beckne/I 

Maria Casa/e 


Sanford Salzinger 

Deborah De Lori a 

Linda De Roche 



Edvard Skerjanc 

Jay Elfenbein 

Paul Loredo 

Conducting Fellows 


Roger Wilkie 

A/do Fabrizi 

John Reynolds 

Gisele Buka Ben-Dor 


Sam Yoon 

Mimosa Iwamatsu 

Elizabeth Rising 

Leif Bjaland 



Peter Jungschaffer 

Harriet Warren 




Derek Weller 





Sue Yelanjian 



UD 
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Hollywood Bowl 

July 24, 1984, 8:00 p.m. 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC INSTITUTE ORCHESTRA 
CHRISTOPHER HOGWOOD, Conductor 
MARY RAWCLIFFE, Soprano 
FLORENCE QUIVAR, Mezzo-Soprano 
JERRY HADLEY, Tenor 
DAVID THOMAS, Bass 
LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE 
ROGER WAGNER, Music Director 
with the PACIFIC CHORALE 
JOHN ALEXANDER, Music Director 
and the VALLEY MASTER CHORALE 
GERALD R. ESKELIN, Music Director 


messiah 

George Frideric Handel 


A Recreation of the 1784 Westminster Abbey Performance 


Part I 

Intermission 

Part II 
Brief Pause 

Partlll 

Continuo: John Steele Ritter, Harpsichord 
Zita Carno, Organ 
Ronald Leonard, Cello 


Johannus Organ provided by Wes Velkov, Los Angeles 

Harpsichord in the Italian style by Michael Zarky, 1982 

Baldwin pianos courtesy of the Baldwin Piano Co., Los Angeles Retail Division 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic records for Deutsche Grammophon, London Records, CBS 
Masterworks and EMI/Angel Records. 


To make your evening more enjoyable and avoid disturbing our patrons, latecomers will not be seated while the performance is 
in progress. / The use of tape recorders or unauthorized cameras in Hollywood Bowl during any performance is strictly 
prohibited. / Photographs of individuals and crowds are often taken in public areas of Hollywood Bowl. Your use of a theatre 
ticket constitutes acknowledgement of your willingness to appear in such photographs and releases Hollywood Bowl, its 
lessees and all others from any liability resulting from use of such photographs. 



Handel portrait by Thomas Hudson (1756) 


NOTEBYORRIN HOWARD 


Messiah 

George Frideric Handel (1685-1759) 

Had a thumbnail sketch of Handel been 
written in a London journal in the pre- 
Messiah spring of 17 41, it might have read 
something like this: "G.F. Handel, natural¬ 
ized British, German-born composer, once 
famous and successful for his now passe 
Italian operas; author of five English orato¬ 
rios somewhat favorably received at 
Lenten performances; apparently retired 
after misfortunes of his last opera, Deida- 
mia, which closed April 8 last." London 
could well have thought, even hoped, 
Handel had at that time permanently with¬ 
drawn from the musical world in which he 
had flourished. What his fickle, disloyal 
public could not have known was that the 
indomitable composer had not retired but 
retrenched, experiencing a torrent of crea¬ 
tivity which resulted in the composition of 
a supreme masterwork in a period of only 
twenty-four days! 

Having started the work on August 22 
of setting music to the Biblical excerpts 
provided him by Charles Jennens, Handel 
brought the massive oratorio, Messiah , to 
completion on September 14, signing his 
name and imprinting the letters S.D.G.— 
Soli Deo Gloria (To God alone the glory). 
The legends are many concerning his fren¬ 
zied state during his virtual entombmentin 
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his writing room where he experienced his 
own kind of ascension. But, colorful 
though they may be —e.g.: "I did think I 
did see all Heaven before me, and the great 
God Himself," supposedly quoth Handel 
—they are incidental in the light of Messi¬ 
ah's tangible reality. More urgent would be 
the understanding of what actually stirred 
him and brought him to the task. Why did 
Handel write Messiah? 

It is known that he had received an invi¬ 
tation from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to visit Dublin and perform his oratorios for 
the pleasure of "that most generous and 
polite Nation." With his career at low ebb 
in London, Handel must have welcomed 
the opportunity of testing the greener 
grass in the neighboring Irish garden. But 
that he wrote Messiah especially for the 
Dublin adventure remains unclear, al¬ 
though from the record of his activities in 
Ireland's capital, it seems doubtful. For, 
once in Dublin, Handel proceeded to give 
two series of oratorio concerts, twelve per¬ 
formances in all extending from Dec. 23, 
1741 to April 3, 1742, without including 
Messiah. But perhaps it was merely his in¬ 
tention to hold his trump card for last and 
to make certain he played it right. For if 
Handel was first a musical genius, he was 
only second an extremely sharp business 
man. Yet, shrewd though he was, he also 
had a generous nature, and in offering to 
give a concert for the benefit of Dublin's 
Mercer's Hospital, he indulged his charita¬ 
bleness while contriving to draw upon per¬ 
forming talent of a quality fit for Messiah. 
For, after the hospital officials had cut 
through several strands of red tape, Han¬ 
del was provided the assistance of both of 
Dublin's small but well-trained cathedral 
choirs, and in every way given the oppor¬ 
tunity of securing the finest performance 
possible. 

He grabbed at the chance. On April 9, 
1742, Faulkner's Journal contained this 
article: "Yesterday, Mr. Handel's new 
Grand Sacred Oratorio, called The Mes¬ 
siah [sic], was rehearsed at the Musick 
Hall, in Fishamble-street to a most Grand, 
Polite, and Crowded Audience; and was 
performed so well, that it gave universal 
Satisfaction to all present and was allowed 
by the greatest Judges to be the finest 
Composition of Musick that ever was 
heard, and the sacred Words are properly 
adapted for the occasion. N.B. At the de¬ 
sire of several persons of Distinction, the 
above Performance is put off to Tuesday 
next. The doors will be opened at Eleven, 
and the Performance begin at Twelve. 

"Many Ladies and Gentlemen who are 
well-wishers to this Noble and Grand 
Charity, for which this Oratorio was com¬ 
posed [fact, or faulty reporting?], request 
it as a Favour, that the Ladies who honour 
this Performance with their Presence, 
would be pleased to come without Hoops, 
as it will greatly encrease the Charity, by 
making Room for more company." 

At the appointed time on April 13, 
1742, Neal's Musick Hall bulged (with or 


Announcement of Handel Commemoration of 1784 


"Under the Patronage of His MAJESTY. 

In Commemoration of HANDEL, who was buried in Weftminfter- 
Abbey, on the 21 ft of April, 1759. 

On WEDNESDAY the 21 ft of April next, will be performed in 
Weftminfter-Abbey, under the management of the 


Earl of Exeter 
Earl of Sandwich 
Vifcount Dudley Ward 
Vifcount Fitzwilliam 


Lord Paget 

Right Hon. H. Morrice 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart. 

Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. 


Directors of the Concert of Ancient Mufic; 


Some of the moft approved pieces of Sacred Mufic, of that great Compofer.— 
The doors will be opened at Nine o'Clock, and the performance will begin precifely 
at Twelve. 

And on the Evening of the fame day, will be performed, at the Pantheon, a 
Grand Mifcellaneous CONCERT of Vocal and Inftrumental Mufic; confifting 
entirely of pieces felected from the works of Handel. —The doors will be opened at 
Six o'Clock, and the Concert will begin exactly at Eight. 

And on Saturday Morning, April 24th, will be performed, in Weftminfter 
Abbey, the Sacred Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 

Such is the reverence for this illuftrious Matter, that moft of the performers in 
London, and a great many from different parts of the kingdom, have generoufly 
offered their affiftance; and the Orcheftra will confift of at leaft Four Hundred 
Performers, a more numerous Band than was ever known to be collected in any 
country, or on any occafion whatever. The profits arifing from the performances, 
will be applied to charitable purpofes. 

The Directors of the Concert of Antient Mufic have opened books to receive the 
names of fuch perfons as are defirous of encouraging this undertaking, and will 
deliver out the Tickets for the feveral performances, at ONE GUINEA each. Books 
will likewife be opened, and Tickets delivered at Mr. Lee's, No. 44, Wigmore- 
ftreet; BircheH's Mufic-fhop, No. 129, New Bond-ftreet; Longman and Broderip's, 
in the Haymarket and Cheapfide; Bremner's, near the new Church in the Strand; 
and at Wright's and Co. Catherine-ftreet, Strand. 

No perfon will be admitted without a ticket; and it is hoped, that thofe who 
mean to fubfcribe, will do it as early as they conveniently can, that proper feats 
may be provided for them." 


without Hoops) with 700 Dubliners who 
were enraptured by the grandeur and pa¬ 
thos of Messiah as it was performed by a 
Handel-trained orchestra of about 35 
players, a group of singers whose number 
seems to have been seven (soprano, con¬ 
tralto, male alto, two tenors and two 
basses), and a chorus of male voices only, 
numbering from 20 to 32 depending 
upon whose estimate one believes. 
Greatly gratified by the public's unbridled 
enthusiasm, Handel performed the work 



By gracious permission of His Majesty the King 


Final page of Handel's autograph 
score of Messiah 


once again on June 3 before leaving Dub¬ 
lin. 

Unhappily, in spite of his successes in 
Ireland, Handel got no conquering hero's 
welcome from the still-hostile London aris¬ 
tocrats when he returned home. Resum¬ 
ing his public activities, he intuitively kept 
Messiah in the wings. On Feb. 18, 1743 at 
Covent Garden, he made a new bid for at¬ 
tention with the oratorio Samson, which 
he had written after Messiah, just before 
departing for Ireland. He chose well. Sam¬ 
son made such a favorable impression that 
the composer was encouraged to extend 
his planned subscription series to twelve 
concerts, three of which would be devoted 
to Messiah. 

But the latter work was not destined to 
come to London without travail, and when 
the news of its impending presentation 
was made known, Handel's enemies sur¬ 
faced, ready to do battle. Righteous indig¬ 
nation was the order of the day, for after 
all, was it not sinful for the Life and Passion 
of Christ to be offered as a theatrical enter¬ 
tainment, and blasphemous for "Mes¬ 
siah" to be printed on a handbill? Handel, 
shrewd as ever, solved the problem by ad¬ 
vertising his work simply as A Sacred Ora- 
continued on page HB-9 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 84 

, Summer Home of the Los Angeles Philharmonic • Ernest Fleischmann, General Director 

^ THE WINNING SEASON M 

FUTURE CONCERTS * • 


July 23-27 


July 31-August 5 


August 7-11 


Otympte Arts fostnst Los A ngo trn ms 

OLYMPIC ARTS 
FESTIVAL WEEK 

Non-subscription concerts 

Monday, July 23, 6:00 • Olympic Arts Week _ 

THE GREAT OLYMPIC JAZZ MARATHON 

The jazz doesn’t stop! Six incredible hours with some of 
the most exciting names in jazz—in order of 
appearance: 

Free Flight, The Wynton Marsalis Quintet, Bob 
James, Joe Williams, and The Crusaders. 

Plus a special tribute to the late Count Basie with the 
Count Basie Orchestra. 

Tickets: $36-00, 20.00,16.00,10.00, 5.00, 3.00 


Tuesday, July 24, 8:00 • Olympic Arts Week _ 

THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY MESSIAH 

The famous 1784 Westminster Abbey performance of 
Handel's Messiah is recreated. Baroque specialist 
Christopher Hogwood conducts the combined Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and Institute Orchestras (200 
musicians), soloists Mary Rawcliffe, Florence Quivar, 
Jerry Hadley, David Thomas, and a 300-voice chorus 
Tickets: $35.00, 20.00, 16.00, 10.00, 5.00, 3.00 


Wednesday, July 25, 8:00 * Olympic Arts Week 
CLASSIC POPS AT THE BOWL—AN EVENING 
WITH RODGERS, HART AND HAMMERSTEIN 

Join five-time Oscar winner John Green in this salute 
to the American musical theatre and the movies. The 
stellar vocal team lists Carol Neblett, Brenda Boozer, 
Neil Rosenshein, and Richard Fredricks. The Master 
Chorale is also featured in this evening of nostalgic 
favorites. 

Tickets: $35.00, 20.00, 16.00, 10.00, 5.00, 3.00 

Friday, July 27, 8:00 • Olympic Arts Week _ 

PRELUDE TO THE OLYMPIC GAMES— 

A GALA CONCERT 

The night preceding the Opening Ceremonies of the 
XXIlIrd Games of the Olympiad, the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic performs a special concert featuring 
John Williams’ Olympic Fanfare and Theme, Leonard 
Bernstein’s Prelude, Fugue, and Riffs, the world pre¬ 
miere of American Sing by Morton Gould, the Fanfare 
and Fugue from Copland’s Symphony No. 3 (with the 
Amphitheatre of Light in the Sky, created by Frank O. 
Gehry and Ron Hays), and the choral finale from Bee¬ 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. World-renowned soloists 
Benita Valente, Florence Quivar, Placido Domingo, 
Paul Plishka and the Los Angeles Master Chorale 
join conductor Michael Tilson Thomas. 

Tickets: $ 100.00 , mm, 42m, 30.00, 20.00, 42m 


Tuesday, July 31, 8:30 


A WARM WELCOME TO A GREAT ORCHESTRA 
AND ITS MASTER CONDUCTOR 

Mahler: Symphony No. 3 

Israel Philharmonic 
Zubin Mehta, conductor 
Florence Quivar, mezzo-soprano 
Women of the Los Angeles Master Chorale 
California Boys Choir 

Tickets: $ 27.00 .24-52, 12 00. 9.00, 6.50. 5.50, 3.50, 1.00 

Wednesday, August 1, 8:30 * Virtuoso Series_ 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
ZUBIN MEHTA, conductor 
SHLOMO MINTZ, violinist 

This splendid Orchestra and its well-loved music direc¬ 
tor perform Dvorak's Symphony No. 7 and Francesca 
da Rimini by Tchaikovsky. Shlomo Mintz plays Bruch's 
Violin Concerto No. 1. 

Tickets: $4 000 , 33-90. 20.00, 16.00,11.00, 8.00, 5.00, 3.00 


Thursday, August 2, 8:30 


TWO SUPERB ARTISTS—TWO POWERFUL 
ORCHESTRAS 

Alicia de Larrocha plays Mozart The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and Institute Orchestras (200 musi¬ 
cians) combine in a Mahler masterpiece. 

Mozart: Piano Concerto in C, K. 467 
Mahler: Symphony No. 5 
Michael Tilson Thomas, conductor 
Alicia de Larrocha, piano 

Tickets: $ 27 00 . 21-52. 12.00, 9.00. 6.50, 5.50. 3.50, 1.00 


Friday, August 3/Saturday, August 4, 8:30 _ 

VICTOR BORGE — LIVE AT THE BOWL 

Delight in the musical antics of the wonderful Victor 
Borge. “No one in the world has made a better match 
between comedy and music" (Los Angeles Times). 
Share in the fun and the madness as Borge conducts 
the Philharmonic, plays his inimitable piano and brings 
his delectable brand of musical humor to the Bowl. 
Victor Borge, conductor and piano 
Tickets:-$3209. 26-90, 14.00, 10.50, 8.00, 6.50. 4.50, 2.50 


Sunday, August 5, 7:30 • Sunday Sunset Concert 
A DAZZLING PROGRAM 

Pianist liana Vered, a Bowl favorite, joins conductor 
Michael Tilson Thomas and Institute Conducting 
Fellows for the final Los Angeles Philharmonic In¬ 
stitute Orchestra concert of the season. The pro¬ 
gram includes three dazzling works: Rachmaninov’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Stravinsky’s Rite 
of Spring, and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Tickets: $15.00, 11.00, 6.50, 5.50, 4.00, 1.00 


Tuesday, August 7, 8:30 


TWO MAJOR COMPETITION WINNERS 

Edo de Waart is on the podium— Emanuel Ax is the 

pianist. They perform well-loved classics. 

Rossini: Overture, William Tell 
Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 3 (Organ) 

Edo de Waart, conductor 
Emanuel Ax, piano 

Tickets: $ 27.00 ,21-50, 12.00, 9.00, 6.50, 5.50, 3.50, 1.00 


Thursday, August 9, 8:30 


“DE WAART TRIUMPHS AT THE BOWL” 

(Los Angeles Times) 

An all-Wagner evening with Edo de Waart. 

Wagner: Siegfried Idyll 
Wagner: The Valkyrie, Act I 

Edo de Waart, conductor 
Linda Esther Gray, soprano 
William Johns, tenor 
Victor von Halem, bass 

Tickets: $ 27.00 ,2T50,12.00, 9.00, 6.50, 5.50, 3.50,1.00 

Friday, August 10/Saturday, August 11, 8:30 _ 

THE GREAT AMERICAN CONCERT—WITH 
FIREWORKS! 

Last year’s inaugural “Great American Concert" with 
Erich Kunzel was a smashing success. Enjoy his con¬ 
ducting of Pops Hoedown, Scott Joplin rags, American 
Fantasia, and a tribute to John Philip Sousa. This year's 
all-American concert features two of our own splendid 
Philharmonic musicians in the solo spotlight. 

Erich Kunzel, conductor 
James Walker, flute 
Rob Roy McGregor, trumpet 
Free Flight 

Tickets: $ 32 00 ,26m 14.00, 10.50, 8.00, 6.50, 4.50, 2.50 


Tickets at Bowl Box Office (Mon-Sat. 
10-9; Sun. 12-6; through intermission on 
all concert nights) and at Ticketmaster 
outlets (May Co., Music Plus, Sport- 
mart). Credit card phone orders (213) 
480-3232, Orange County (714) 
740-2000, (Mon.-Sat. 9-9; Sun. 10-7; 
day of performance until 1:00 p.m.). 
Group sales, call 850-2050. Park & 
Ride Express Bus tickets available, free 
parking. General information (213) 
856-5400. 
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Its EEC-IV electronic engine control 
astern is the most advanced in the 
‘orld, and is capable of controlling six 
: ferent functions at once to keep the 
gine operating at peak levels of both 

I ower and fuel efficiency.* 

Even the Cougar's shock absorbers 
\e specially designed with pressurized 
itrogen to respond to jarring road ob- 
. ructions consistently better than con- 
entional shocks. 

And while most cars in its class 
ave not undergone significant 
;yling changes in several years, 
fis Cougar was newly and aero- 


dynamically shaped for 1983. 

Obviously, we're pleased if you are 
attracted to Cougar's looks. 

But after a careful consideration of its 
many practical features, we hope you 
won't let its looks blind you to its real 
beauty. 

Call us toll-free at 1-800-MERCFAX for a copy of 
our 1984 Cougar catalog. 

*27 EST. HWY. [20] EPA EST. MPG. Compare to the estimated MPG 
of other cars. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, weather 
and trip length. Actual highway mileage less. 

MERCURY. A MORE ENLIGHTENED APPROACH. 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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EVERY 4 YEARS, 
AMERICA SENDS ITS BEST 
TO THE OLYMPICS. 



America's Olympic champions, 
we remember their gold medal 
efforts with pride. 

And over the years, as our best 
have given their best in the Games, the soft drinks from The Coca-Cola Company 
have been there. 

Since 1928, Coca-Cola® has refreshed competitors and spectators alike at the 
Summer Olympics. Now, we're proud to announce that Coke,® diet Coke,® TAB,® 
and Sprite® are the official soft drinks of the 1984 Olympics in Los Angeles. 

The Coca-Cola Company and the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Los Angeles 
are honored to be a part of the 1984 Summer Games. And as America's best athletes 


answer the starting guns next July, we'll be with them all the way. 


Coca-Cola. Coke: diet Coca-Cola, diet Coke. TAB. and Sprite are registered trade-marks of The Coca-Cola 
Company Bottled under the authority of The Coca-Cola Company by Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Los Angeles. 
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torio, and three performances were given 
within a few days of each other, without 
incident. It was at the first, on March 23, 
1743, that King George II arose from his 
seat —for what reason we will never 
know—during the Hallelujah Chorus, initi¬ 
ating a fatuous tradition that does not 
want to quit. 

But, in spite of the King's seated and 
standing presence, A Sacred Oratorio fell 
ignominiously, and for six years it lan¬ 
guished while Handel, unthwarted, com¬ 
posed new oratorios. Not until May 1, 
1750, in a performance of The Sacred Or¬ 
atorio called Messiah for the benefit of 
London's Foundling Hospital, did the 
work's English fortunes change, Messiah 
was the rage, and as if he had never fallen 
from grace, Handel the national pride. 

Actually, he might have avoided being 
despised and rejected of (English) men for 
lo those many years (nearly two decades) 
had he heeded the handwriting on the box 
office wall that was telling him Londoners 
had tired of Italian opera. From 1712, the 
year he settled in London (where he came 
from Hanover via Italy), until 1728, Han¬ 
del composed some sixteen Italian bet 
canto operas for the delectation of the En¬ 
glish public. But in that last-named year a 
momentous blow was struck that cracked 
the foundation of London's Italian opera 
orientation, namely, the advent of The 
Beggar's Opera. A lively entertainment, it 
not only satirized the conventions of Italian 
(Handel) opera, but, of utmost impor¬ 
tance, its simple tunes were sung in the 
mother tongue. Here was musical theatre 
truly for the people. Its enormous appeal, 
as well as the terrible infighting of the 
competing opera factions, should have 
awakened Handel. In fact, in 1732 he 
turned an earlier stage work, Haman and 
Mordecai, into his first English language • 
oratorio, Esther, and it was favorably re¬ 
ceived. But, even though he composed 
nine other oratorios between Esther and 
Messiah, the main thrust of his energy was 
aimed at reviving the market for Italian op¬ 
era, and from the fateful year of The Beg¬ 
gar's Opera to the year of Messiah, some 
eighteen Italian operas came from his 
stubborn pen. 

One wonders why Handel could not 
more easily have given up opera, the style 
of which was heavy, standardized, repeti- 
i tious, the drama static. Predictably, the or¬ 
atorios became essentially a continuation 
of Handelian opera without staging, cos¬ 
tumes and action, in which the chorus re¬ 
ceived more attention, but the recitative 
and aria remained in opera seria style. In 
his twenty-five oratorios, Handel allowed 
himself the freedom of varying ap- 
. proaches. The Bible and mythology were 


his sources for (1) a kind of choral opera in 
which the hero emerges as an individual 
character; there are many solo arias; and 
the chorus often has the merely decorative 
function of the opera chorus—e.g., Se¬ 
me/e, Hercules, Joseph; (2) the choral 
cantata dealing with allegorical subjects 
without dramatic action —e.g., Alexan¬ 
der's Feast, Ode for St. Cecilia's Day; (3) 
the choral drama, in which the chorus acts 
as the idealized protagonist of the inner 
action, and monumental characters are in¬ 
volved in tragic and triumphant settings — 
e.g., Samson, Judas Maccabaeus, 
Joshua. 



Missing from these types is Messiah, 
which stands quite alone as an oratorical 
epic devoid of outward dramatic action 
and dedicated entirely to devotional con¬ 
templation of varying degrees of intensity. 

Since Handel's time, the musical real¬ 
ization of this epical work has traveled 
nearly full circle. After the composer's 
death, the clean, lean Baroque sonorities 
which permitted contrapuntal lines their 
proper clarity without depriving the great 
choruses of their resolute strength, began 
to be thickened and heavied and finally 
swelled to massive proportions. Even Mo¬ 


zart added a pound or two of instrumenta¬ 
tion to the score. In England, Handelian 
idolatry became a national religion and 
Messiah the worshippers' chief altar 
piece. The famous Westminster Abbey 
Commemorations in the late 1700's (see 
following article) inaugurated Handelian 
devotions of gigantic proportions. 

In 1843 the English Handel Society 
was organized "for the production of a su¬ 
perior and standard edition of the works of 
Handel." The Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
became the shrine for triennial Handel 
Festivals, the first of which was held in 
1859 (the centenary of the composer's 
death). Messiah was given at the first of 
three concerts, each with forces totaling 
2,7 65 singers and 460 instrumentalists, 
conducted by Sir Michael Costa. More 
than 81,000 people attended the three 
concerts and one public rehearsal. By 
1923, the total of performers had risen to 
4000; in 1926 Sir Henry J. Wood in¬ 
creased that number by further augment¬ 
ing the size of the orchestra. 

Not surprisingly, not everyone was cap¬ 
tivated by the "monster" concerts of the 
Handel Society. George Bernard Shaw 
(1856-1950), for one, deplored the then- 
current (1891) English interpretation of 
his "favorite oratorio" Messiah, and 
wrote, in part: "Why, instead of wasting 
huge sums on the multitudinous dullness 
of a Handel Festival, does not somebody 
set up a thoroughly rehearsed and exhaus¬ 
tively studied performance of the Messiah 
in St. James Hall with a chorus of twenty 
capable artists? Most of us would be glad 
to hear the work seriously performed once 
before we die." 

Shaw's desire was, in 1891, way ahead 
of its time. However, the depth of musico- 
logical research into correct performing 
practices of past periods has for many 
years now cleared the path for authentic 
presentations of such Baroque works as 
Messiah. Indeed, at this point in history, 
scholars and scholarly conductors are lit¬ 
erally vying with each other for the pro¬ 
duction of the "purest" Messiah ; but the 
contest is in vain. Inasmuch as Handel 
continuously altered the piece in a number 
of ways, a single definitive version is im¬ 
possible; but within an informed frame¬ 
work, a Baroque, truly Handelian Messiah 
has become more the rule than the excep¬ 
tion. 

In fact, the preponderance of Baroque 
Messiahs gives a special fascination to to¬ 
night's recreation of the famous Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey performance of exactly 
two-hundred years ago. Musical history is 
being repeated in honor of a special kind of 
history taking place in Los Angeles this 
summer. 




View of Westminster Abbey Handel commemoration concert of 1784 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

COMMEMORATIVE 

PERFORMANCE 

Once they had reinstated Handel into their 
affections, as the result of the 1750 per¬ 
formance of Messiah , Londoners threw all 
restraints to the winds in demonstration of 
their veneration for the composer they had 
earlier sentenced to near-anonymity. 


Upon his death in 1759, internment in 
Westminster Abbey, complete with an im¬ 
pressive monument (see photo page 12), 
bespoke the exalted position to which he 
had attained in his adopted land. As its 
worshipful zeal grew over the years, the 
public came to believe that, in order to pay 
rightful homage to their musical god, a 
mighty sound must be made —the 
mightier the better. Equating the intensity 


of their reverence with numbers of per¬ 
formers in mounting his works, they began 
to swell the performing forces manyfold. 

The culmination of this Handelian en¬ 
thusiasm in the 18th century was the 
commemoration of 1784, the year that 
marked the 2 5th anniversary of his death, 
and was believed to represent the centen¬ 
ary of his birth, though later it came to be 
known that Handel was actually born in 
1685. The charitable object of the Com¬ 
memoration was to assist the funds of the 
Musical Fund —or, as it was titled by the 
noted historian of the period, Dr. Charles 
Burney, Society for Decayed Musicians— 
of which Handel had been an original 
promoter. Three performances were an¬ 
nounced for the last week of May—two at 
Westminster Abbey, one at the Pantheon. 
Due to the success of the venture, two per¬ 
formances at Westminster Abbey were 
added the following week, "By Command 
of His Majesty." The first performance of 
Messiah during the Commemoration was 
the third concert of the series—on May 
29. It was repeated at the final concert, on 
June 5, again at the Abbey. 

The statistics of the performing forces, 
as given by Dr. Burney, is as follows: In¬ 
struments: 1 st Violins - 48; 2nd Violins- 
47; Violas - 26; Cellos - 21; Basses - 15; 
Oboes - 2 6 (divided equally between firsts 
and seconds); Flutes - 6; Bassoons - 26; 
Double Bassoon -1; Trumpets - 12; Trom¬ 
bones - 6; Horns -12; Kettledrums - 4; Or¬ 
gan. Singers: Trebles - six Principals and 
55 others (of these only six were women, 
the rest being all choirboys of the Abbey, 
St. Paul's, the Chapel Royal, etc.); Counter 
Tenors - three Principals and 45 others; 
Tenors - three Principals and 77 others; 
Basses - five Principals and 83 
others. . .A total of some 527 per¬ 
formers! The conductor, Joah Bates, led 
the massed forces from the organ, and ap¬ 
parently relied on facial gestures to in¬ 
struct those he could see, and trusted to 
faith that the ones whose backs were to 
him would somehow feel the spirit. Faith, 
in fact, had to have been the abiding factor 
holding the performance together, consid¬ 
ering that only one rehearsal had been al¬ 
lotted for each concert. Given the 
considerably more professional approach 
to, and the physically advantageous con¬ 
ditions of, tonight's presentation, the Hol¬ 
lywood Bowl recreation figures to be of 
distinctly higher musical quality than the 
Westminster Abbey performances it is 
emulating. 
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Messiah 

George Frideric Handel (1685-1759) 
Part I 

SINFONIA (Overture) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplish'd, that 
her iniquity is pardon'd. The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness: Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. (Isaiah 
40:1-3) 

AIR (Tenor) Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill made low; the 
crooked straight, and the rough places 
plain. (Isaiah 40:4) 

CHORUS And the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to¬ 
gether, for the mouth of the Lord hath spo¬ 
ken it. (Isaiah 40:5) 

RECITATIVE (Bass) Thus saith the Lord, 
the Lord of Hosts: Yet once, a little while, 
and I will shake the heav'ns and the earth, 
the sea and the dry land, and I will shake all 
nations, and the desire of all nations shall 
come. (Haggai2:6-7) 

The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to His temple; ev'n the messenger 
of the Covenant, whom ye delight in, be¬ 
hold, He shall come, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. (Malachi 3:1) 

AIR (Bass) But who may abide the day of 
His coming, and who shall stand when He 
appeareth? For He is like a refiner's fire. 
(Malachi 3:2) 

CHORUS And he shall purify the sons of 
Levi, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness. (Malachi 3:3) 

RECITATIVE (Alto) Behold! a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call 
His name Emmanuel; God with us. (Isaiah 
7:14) 

AIR (Alto) and CHORUS 0 thou that tel- 
lest good tidings to Zion, get thee up into 
the high mountain, o thou that tellest good 
tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with 
strength, lift it up, be not afraid; say unto 
the cities of Judah: Behold your God! 
(Isaiah 40:9) 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. (Isaiah 
60:1) 

RECITATIVE (Bass) For behold, darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and His glory shall be seen upon 
thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy ris¬ 
ing. (Isaiah 60:2-3) 

AIR (Bass) The people that walked in dark¬ 
ness have seen a great light; and they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined. (Isaiah 
9:2) 


CHORUS For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder, and His Name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. (Isaiah 9:5) 

PIFA (PastoralSymphony) 

RECITATIVE (Soprano) There were shep¬ 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night. (Luke 2:8) 

RECITATIVE (Soprano) And lo! the angel 
of the Lord came upon them and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them, and 
they were sore afraid. (Luke 2:9) 

RECITATIVE (Soprano) And the angel said 
unto them: Fear not; for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. (Luke 2:10-11) 

RECITATIVE (Soprano) And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly Host praising God, and saying: 
(Luke 2:13) 

CHORUS Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth, good will towards men. 
(Luke 2:14) 

AIR (Soprano) Rejoice greatly, o daughter 
of Zion; shout, o daughter of Jerusalem! 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. He is 
the righteous Saviour, and He shall speak 
peace unto the heathen. (Zacharias 9:9- 
10 ) 

RECITATIVE (Alto) Then shall the eyes of 
the blind be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped. Then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing. (Isaiah 35:5-6) 

AIR (Soprano, Alto) He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd, and He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them in His 
bosom, and gently lead those that are with 
young. (Isaiah 40:11) 

Come unto Him all ye that labour, ye that 
are heavy laden, and He will give you rest. 
Take His yoke upon you, and learn of Him, 
for He is meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. (Matthew 
11:28-29) 

CHORUS His yoke is easy, and His 
burthen is light. (Matthew 11:30) 

Part II 

CHORUS Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world. (John 
1:29) 

AIR (Alto) He was despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. (Isaiah 53:3) 

He gave his back to the smiters, and his 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair. 
He hid not his face from shame and spit¬ 
ting. (Isaiah 50:6) 

CHORUS Surely He hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows! He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him. (Isaiah 53:4-5) 


CHORUS And with His stripes we are 
healed. (Isaiah 53:5) 

CHORUS All we like sheep have gone 
astray, we have turned everyone to his own 
way and the Lord hath laid on him the iniq¬ 
uity of us all. (Isaiah 53:6) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) All they that see Him, 
laugh him to scorn; they shoot out their 
lips, and shake their heads, saying: (Psalm 
22 : 8 ) 

CHORUS He trusted in God that He would 
deliver Him, let Him deliver Him, if He de¬ 
light in Him. (Psalm 22:9) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) Thy rebuke hath bro¬ 
ken His heart; He is full of heaviness. He 
looked for some to have pity on Him, but 
there was no man, neither found He any to 
comfort Him. (Psalm 69:21) 

AIR (Tenor) Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto His sorrow. (Lamentations 
1:12) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) He was cut off out of 
the land of the living. (Isaiah 53:8) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) But thou didst not 
leave his soul in hell nor didst thou suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption. (Psalm 
26:10) 

CHORUS Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of Glory shall come in. Who is the 
King of Glory? The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. Who is the King 
of Glory? The Lord of Hosts, He is the King 
of Glory. (Psalm 24:7-10) 

RECITATIVE (Tenor) Unto which of the an¬ 
gels said he at any time, thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee? (Hebrews 
1 : 6 ) 

CHORUS Let all the angels of God worship 
him. (Hebrews 1:6) 

AIR (Soprano) Thou art gone up on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive, and re¬ 
ceived gifts for men; yea, even for thine 
enemies, that the Lord might dwell among 
them. (Psalm 68:18) 

CHORUS The Lord gave the word: Great 
was the company of the preachers. (Psalm 
68 : 11 ) 

AIR (Soprano) How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace, 
and bring glad tidings of good things. 
(Isaiah 52:7) (Romans 10:15) 

AIR (Tenor) Their sound is gone out into all 
lands, and their words unto the ends of the 
world. (Romans 10:18) 

AIR (Bass) Why do the nations so furi¬ 
ously rage together, and why do the peo¬ 
ple imagine a vain thing? The kings of the 
earth rise up, and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against His 
anointed. (Psalm 2:1-2) 

CHORUS Let us break their bonds asun¬ 
der, and cast away their yokes from us. 
(Psalm 2:3) 
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RECITATIVE (Tenor) He that dwelleth in 
heaven shall laugh them to scorn, the Lord 
shall have them in derision. (Psalm 2:4) 

AIR (Tenor) Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron, Thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter's vessel. (Psalm 2:9) 

CHORUS Hallelujah, for the Lord God Om¬ 
nipotent reigneth. (Revelation 19:6) 

The Kingdom of this world is become the 
Kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ; 
and He shall reign for ever and ever. (Reve¬ 
lation 11:15) 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. (Revela¬ 
tion 19:16) 

Part III 

AIR (Soprano) I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth, and though worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God. (Job 19:25-26) 

For now is Christ risen from the dead, the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. (Corinthians 
15:20) 

CHORUS Since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall be made alive. (Corinthians 
15:21-22) 

RECITATIVE (Bass) Behold, I tell you a 
mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed in a moment, in the twin¬ 
kling of an eye, at the last trumpet. (Corin¬ 
thians 15:51-52) 

AIR (Bass) The trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. (Corinthians 15:52- 
53) 

RECITATIVE (Alto) Then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, death is 
swallowed up in victory. (Corinthians 
15:54) 

AIR (Alto, Tenor) 0 death, where is thy 
sting? 0 grave, where is thy victory? The 
sting of death is sin and the strength of sin 
is the law. (Corinthians 15:55-56) 

CHORUS But thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ. (Corinthians 15:57) 

AIR (Soprano) If God be for us, who can be 
against us? Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God's elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth. Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, who is at the right hand of God, 
who makes intercession for us. (Romans 
8:31, 33-34) 

CHORUS Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, and hath redeemed us to God by His 
blood, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. Blessing and honour, 
glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever. (Revelation 5:9 and 12-13) 



George Friderick Handel, Esq. 
born February XXIII, MDCLXXXIV* 
died on Good Friday, April XIII, MDCCLIX 


*The year of his birth was later learned to be 1685, not 1684. 


The Handel monument in Westminster Abbey, dedicated 10 July 1762. 
The inscription beneath his statue reads: 


Within these Sacred Walls the 
Memory of HANDEL 
was celebrated 
under the Patronage 
and in the presence of 
His Most Gracious Majesty, 
George the III., 

On the XXVI. and XXIX. of May 
and on the III. and V. of June 
MDCCLXXXIV. 


The Musick performed 
on this Solemnity 
was selected from his own Works, 
under the direction of 
BROWN LOW, Earl of Exter; 
JOHN, Earl of Sandwich; 
HENRY, Earl of Uxbridge; 

Sir WATKIN WILLmsWYNN, Bart., 
and 

Sir RICHARD JEBB, Bart. 


The Band, consisting of 
525 Vocal and Instrumental Performers, 
was conducted by 
JOAH BATES, Esq. 
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ABOUT THE 
ARTISTS 



The British musician CHRISTOPHER 
HOGWOOD has been celebrated in Eu¬ 
rope for more than a decade not only as a 
conductor, but also for his activities as a 
writer and broadcaster and for his per¬ 
formances as a solo and continuo key¬ 
board player. He made his American debut 
in the summer of 1981, leading the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in two concerts at 
the Hollywood Bowl. So enthusiastic was 
the response that he was immediately re¬ 
engaged by the Philharmonic, and was in¬ 
vited to perform with other leading 
symphonic ensembles in this country. By 
the end of the 1982 calendar year, Mr. 
Hogwood had received the distinction of 
being named one of the top ten most pop¬ 
ular artists in the U.S. by Billboard maga¬ 
zine. 

The Cambridge-trained musician/ 
scholar gained widespread recognition 
early in his career as the host of The Young 
Idea, a record request program which, 
during a ten-year run on BBC Radio 3, won 
acclaim for its imaginative format. Mr. 
Hogwood is a frequent contributer to BBC 
talk shows and musical programs. 

A founder-member of the Early Music 
Consort of London, Mr. Hogwood has 
served as artistic director of the King's 
Lynn Festival (1976-80). In 1983 he was 
appointed artistic director of the first Lon¬ 
don Mostly Mozart Festival at the Barbi¬ 
can, a post that he will continue to fill for 
the 1984 and 1985 festivals. Mr. Hog¬ 
wood has also had a long association as 
both performer and recording artist with 
the Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

In 1973, he founded the Academy of 
Ancient Music, the first English orchestra 
formed to play Baroque and early Classical 
music on instruments appropriate to the 
period. The ensemble has enjoyed out¬ 
standing success both in live performance 
and on a number of critically praised re¬ 
cordings. Their most recent project in¬ 
volved recording all of Mozart's 
symphonies in their original forms. In 
March 1985, Mr. Hogwood will conduct 
the AAM in a three-week tour of the United 


States and Canada. The ensemble's 1984 
engagements include a tour of Japan and 
several tours of Europe; a repeat tour of 
the Far East is scheduled for next year. 

This concert marks Mr. Hogwood's sec¬ 
ond Messiah at the Hollywood Bowl, the 
first in 1982 a recreation of the Foundling 
Hospital performances of 1754 at which 
Handel officiated. Mr. Hogwood will return 
to Los Angeles in October to lead the Phil¬ 
harmonic for the first time at the Music 
Center at the opening concerts of the 
1984/85 season. In two programs he will 
conduct Bach's B-minor Mass and a 
Mozart-Haydn agenda. 



Soprano MARY RAWCLIFFE received her 
musical training at Lawrence College Con¬ 
servatory in Wisconsin, at the University 
of Illinois, and in London. In addition, she 
participated in master classes at UCLA 
with Martial Singher and Pierre Bernac 
and sang in the Opera Workshop. She has 
had extensive experience in opera, orato¬ 
rio, and concert work in the U.S. and in Eu¬ 
rope, performing with the London Bach 
Society, Prague Chamber Orchestra, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Santa Monica 
Symphony, Euterpe Opera, Los Angeles 
Guild Opera, Pasadena Chamber Orches¬ 
tra, and at the Ojai Festival. 

Miss Rawcliffe was for seven years a 
member and soloist with the Los Angeles 
Master Chorale, participating in a number 
of tours and recordings with them. The so¬ 
prano has performed music of all styles 
and periods, from Minnelieder to twelve- 
tone works, but has become particularly 
associated with the performance of early 
music and music of the Baroque and Clas¬ 
sical eras, singing with several local Ba¬ 
roque ensembles and with her own group, 
the Arianna Ensemble. 

In the fall of 1982, she sang two con¬ 
certs in Rome with the Italian Early Music 
Center Orchestra conducted by Sergio 
Siminovich. She returned to Rome for the 
world premiere of a recently discovered 
Requiem by the composer Platti. 

Miss Rawcliffe made her debut with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic at Hollywood 
Bowl in 197 2, participating in a Baroque 
Marathon. She has returned to the Bowl 
on several occasions since, most recently 
in July 1983, and has also performed with 
the Orchestra during its winter seasons at 
the Music Center and with the Philhar¬ 


monic New Music Group. In October she 
will appear with the Orchestra in its 
season-opening performances of Bach's 
B-minor Mass under Christopher Hog¬ 
wood. 



The distinguished American mezzo- 
soprano FLORENCE QUIVAR has won 

enthusiastic praise for her many perform¬ 
ances with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
at Hollywood Bowl, in the Music Center 
and on tour. She appears regularly 
throughout the world with leading orches¬ 
tras and opera companies and at major 
music festivals. Last season alone she ful¬ 
filled varied engagements in Berlin, Milan, 
Granada, Venice, Hamburg, New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
London, San Juan and Tel Aviv. Her recent 
operatic engagements have included the 
role of Orfeo in Orfeo ed Eu rid ice at the 
Berlin Staatsoper and La Fenice, Venice. 
At the Metropolitan Opera she has ap¬ 
peared in productions of Oedipus Rex, 
L'Italians in Algeri and Le Prophete. 

Miss Quivar made a stunning London 
debut in November 1982 with the London 
Philharmonic, and an equally notable La 
Scala debut in January 1983 in Mahler's 
choral/orchestral work, Das klagende 
Lied. She won high praise for her perform¬ 
ances with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
in February 1983 as soloist in Karol Szy¬ 
manowski's Stabat Mater and Mahler's 
Second Symphony, and this past March in 
Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde. This sum¬ 
mer Miss Quivar is participating in three 
events at the Hollywood Bowl: two Olym¬ 
pic Arts Festival programs with the Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic —Handel's Messiah, 
and the gala Prelude to the Olympics 
concert —and in a performance of 
Mahler's Third Symphony with Zubin 
Mehta and the Israel Philharmonic. She 
will return to Los Angeles in December for 
performances of Mahler's Ruckert Lieder 
with the Philharmonic at the Music Center. 

A native of Philadelphia, Miss Quivar is a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music and was a member of the Juilliard 
Opera Theatre. She has been the recipient 
of numerous awards, including the Na¬ 
tional Opera Institute Award, the Baltimore 
Lyric Opera Competition and the Marian 
Anderson Vocal Competition. 
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Tenor JERRY HADLEY made his Los An¬ 
geles Philharmonic debut at Hollywood 
Bowl in 1982 and appeared with the Or¬ 
chestra for the first time at the Music Cen¬ 
ter in March as a soloist in the Mozart 
Mass in C-minor. 

The Illinois-born singer received his 
training at Bradley University and the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. As a regular member of 
the New York City Opera, Mr. Hadley has 
performed leading roles in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Faistaff, II Barbiere di Sivig/ia, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Die Fleder- 
maus, La Traviata, The Student Prince, La 
Boh'eme and Les Pecheurs de per/es. He 
has also appeared with many of the lead¬ 
ing regional opera companies throughout 
North America, such as the Washington 
Opera, Spoleto Festival USA, Canadian 
Opera Company, the Lake George Opera 
Festival, Opera Theatre of St. Louis, Opera 
Colorado, Opera/Omaha, Artpark, the Op¬ 
era Theatre of Rochester, Cleveland Op¬ 
era, Louisville Opera, the Connecticut 
Opera, Opera Grand Rapids and the Long 
Beach Civic Opera. 

Mr. Hadley made his European operatic 
debut with the Vienna State Opera in 
1982, singing Nemorino in L'E/isir d'A- 
more. He has since returned to perform 
with that company and has appeared at 
Glyndebourne, the Netherlands Opera and 
Munich Opera. 

In addition to his Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic engagement, Mr. Hadley's 1983- 
84 season included performances with 
the Sarasota Opera (Lenski in Eugene 
Onegin) and the Tulsa Opera (Edgardo in 
Lucia di Lammermoor). His 1984 sched¬ 
ule also included his New York recital de¬ 
but in Carnegie Hall and his Covent Garden 
debut, as Fenton in Faistaff. 

British bass DAVID THOMAS, a specialist 
in the Baroque and Classical repertoire, 
made his American orchestral debut with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic at Holly¬ 
wood Bowl in 1982 in performances of 
Handel's Messiah and Haydn's The Crea¬ 
tion directed by Christopher Hogwood. He 
first appeared with the Orchestra in the 
Music Center last March as a soloist in the 
Mozart Mass in C minor and will return to 
participate in the Philharmonic's season¬ 
opening performances of Bach's B-minor 
Mass under Mr. Hogwood in October. 

Much in demand throughout Europe, 
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Mr. Thomas has worked with many of the 
leading conductors in the field of early mu¬ 
sic, including Ivan Fischer, John Eliot Gar¬ 
diner, Christopher Hogwood, Jean-Claude 
Malgoire, Neville Marriner, Karl Richter, 
Helmuth Rilling and Robert Shaw. He ap¬ 
pears regularly in London on the South 
Bank and for the BBC and at the festivals of 
Edinburgh, Flanders and Goettingen. 

His recent engagements have included 
performances at La Fenice in Venice, a 
tour of Switzerland with Helmuth Rilling 
and the English Concert Chamber Orches¬ 
tra, and a recording of Purcell's Faery 
Queen with the Monteverdi Orchestra. In 
addition, he toured with Anthony Rooley 
and Emma Kirkby in Germany, Italy, East¬ 
ern Europe and the U.S. 

Mr. Thomas began singing as a choris¬ 
ter at St. Paul's Cathedral and at age 16 
won a choral scholarship to King's College, 
Cambridge, where he studied with David 
Willcocks. He completed his studies with 
the eminent teacher Lucy Manen. 

THE LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE, 

founded by Roger Wagner and the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
became a resident company of the Music 
Center in 1964. Since its first concert at 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion in 1965, 
the ensemble has continued to present an 
annual concert series at the Music Center, 
giving Los Angeles a unique reputation as 
the only city in the country which supports 
its own professional resident chorus in a 
regular series of choral programs. The 
120-voice Chorale occupies a position as 
one of the foremost choral groups in the 
United States and includes in its select 
membership the finest vocal talent in the 
Southland. 

The Los Angeles Master Chorale has 
worked closely with the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic through the years, appearing 
with the Orchestra at the Music Center, 
Hollywood Bowl and on recordings. 

The 140-voice PACIFIC CHORALE, 

Orange County's largest musical organiza¬ 
tion, entered its 17th performing season in 
Fall 1983. First organized in 1968 as the 
Irvine Master Chorale, the Pacific Chorale, 
along with the Pacific Singers and Pacific 
'84, is administered by the non-profit 
Performing Arts Association of Orange 
County. 


The award-winning ensemble, which 
has attracted exceptional professional and 
semi-professional singers from the South¬ 
ern California area, is under the direction 
of John Alexander. In addition to perform¬ 
ing major choral and choral-orchestral 
works in an annual concert series, the 
Chorale has performed at the Ojai Festival, 
has appeared with the Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic, Pasadena Symphony, Orange 
County Pacific Symphony, Riverside Sym¬ 
phony, American Youth Symphony, San 
Diego Ballet and Ballet Pacifica, and has 
made several European tours. 

The 100-voice VALLEY MASTER CHO¬ 
RALE, a non-profit cultural organization 
founded by singer-conductor Bill Lee in 
197 5, is based in the San Fernando Valley. 
Initially a 60-voice chorale, the ensemble 
has grown both in size and in artistic stat¬ 
ure with an uniquely varied repertoire en¬ 
compassing classical works, pops, jazz, 
music of the Broadway stage and folk mu¬ 
sic of America and countries around the 
world. 

In addition to its regular season perform¬ 
ances, the Valley Master Chorale has ap¬ 
peared on NBC television, at UCLA's 
Royce Hall, at the Music Center Pavilion 
with both the New American Orchestra 
and the Glendale Symphony, at Disney¬ 
land, and has been featured on KCSN. 

For the past three years the Chorale has 
been under the direction of Dr. Gerald 
Eskelin; Allan Davies is associate director 
and arranges much of the ensemble's 
music. 


Hollywood Bowl Production Staff 


Superintendent 
of Operations 
Assistant 
Superintendent 
2nd Assistant 
Superintendent 
Operation Manager 
Park & Ride Manager 
Satellite Lot Manager 
Grounds Maintenance 
Supervisor 
House Manager 
Traffic Sgt. 
Traffic Consultant 
Plant Manager 

Assistant Plant 
Manager 


PATTON S. MOORE 
ED TOM 

JACQUELIN JOHNSON 
GENO MURPHY 
DON HOWEY 
DAVE WHITE 

CRUZ MACIAS 
RAOUL PINNO 
MICHAEL BUTLER 
FRANK BARNES 
LEO PICKHARD/ 
STEVE MONTAGINO 

CHUCK MOORE 


Production Manager 
Master Carpenter 
Master of Properties 
Master Electrician 
Master Audio- Visual 
Assistant Electrician 
Assistant Audio- Video 
Assistant Master 
Carpenter 
Stage Manager 
Assistant Stage 
Manager 


MARKFERBER 
GEORGE COBLE 
WILLIAM WILSON 
ROBERT SOCKOUCH 
FRANK SUPAK 
DAVID W. WALKER 
RAYMOND BOW 

GEORGE COBLE, JR 
PAUL M. GELLER 

TODD A. BERMANN 

















NEXT WEEK AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 



Zubin Mehta Florence Quivar Sh/omo Mintz Alicia de Larrocha 



Victor Borge Michael Ti/son Thomas liana Vered 


After the Olympic Arts Festival Week at the 
Hollywood Bowl has run its exciting 
course, it will be back to the brilliant busi¬ 
ness of the Bowl's subscription season. 
And heading next week's line-up is one of 
Los Angeles' very favorite conductors, ZU¬ 
BIN MEHTA, who will be on the Bowl po¬ 
dium on two consecutive evenings leading 
the ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC in two irre¬ 
sistible programs. On the Bowl's regular 
Tuesday series (July 31), Mr. Mehta will 
conduct the Israeli ensemble in the dra¬ 
matic and inspiring Symphony No. 3 by 
Mahler, a work the conductor has long 
been associated with —and which he re¬ 
corded with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
during his tenure as its music director. 
Joining in the Tuesday performance will be 
the superb mezzo-soprano FLORENCE 
QUIVAR, WOMEN OF THE LOS ANGELES 
MASTER CHORALE and the CALIFORNIA 
BOYS CHOIR. 

The following night, Mehta and the Is¬ 
rael Philharmonic, performing on the 
Bowl's Virtuoso Series, will play Dvorak's 
Symphony No. 7, Tchaikovsky's Fantasy, 
Francesca da Rimini, and Bruch's well¬ 
loved Violin Concerto No. 1, with the daz¬ 
zling young violinist SHLOMO MINTZ as 
soloist. 

On Thursday (August 2), the LOS AN¬ 
GELES PHILHARMONIC returns to the 


Bowl stage, to be joined by the remarkable 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC INSTI¬ 
TUTE ORCHESTRA, for a performance of 
Mahler's mighty Symphony No. 5, con¬ 
ducted by MICHAEL TILSON THOMAS. 
Soloist for the evening is the legendary pi¬ 
anist ALICIA DE LARROCHA, who will 
play Mozart's delightful Concerto in C, K. 
46 7. 

For a mad and delectable change of 
pace, the Bowl stage will be appropriated 
by the wildly antic VICTOR BORGE on Fri¬ 
day and Saturday evenings. "No one in 
the world," said the Los Angeles Times, 
"has made a better match between com¬ 
edy and music," and Bowl audiences will 
be able to test the truth of that statement 
as Borge conducts the Philharmonic, plays 
the piano, and tickles the funny bone in his 
inimitable manner. 

ILANA VERED will add pianistic bril¬ 
liance to the final concert of the Philhar¬ 
monic Institute Orchestra's season on 
Sunday (August 5, 7:30). Michael Tilson 
Thomas and conducting fellows GISELE 
BUKA BEN-DOR and LEIF BJALAND will 
share the podium for a dynamic program 
of Tchaikovsky (Romeo and Juliet 
Overture-Fantasy), Rachmaninov (Rhap¬ 
sody on a Theme of Paganini) and 
Stravinsky (The Rite of Spring). In all, a 
fascinating week at the Hollywood Bowl. 


1985 FESTIVAL 
FLY-AWAY 
AND DRIVE-AWAY 

The International Committee of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and the Philhar¬ 
monic Affiliates present the fourteenth an¬ 
nual Festival Fly-Away. 

The Grand Prize in this year's drawing is 
a 1985 Isuzu Impulse, courtesy of Ameri¬ 
can Isuzu Motors Inc. 

The First Prize is a trip for two to Japan, 
including round-trip executive class airfare 
courtesy of Japan Airlines, and a week's 
hotel accommodations at the Akasaka 
Prince Hotel in Tokyo, courtesy of Prince 
Hotels Inc. The winner will also receive a 
three-piece set of Gucci luggage. 

Additional prizes include a Sony Trini¬ 
tron Color Television and Sony Audio Prod¬ 
ucts courtesy of Sony Manufacturing 
Company of America, a Box for four at the 
Hollywood Bowl for the Virtuoso Series 
during Summer Festival 1985, and two 
season tickets for the Celebrity Series at 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, 1985/86 
season. 

In the past, prize winners have visited 
Norway, Munich, Vienna, Rome, Amster¬ 
dam, Israel, Mexico, London, Paris, Singa¬ 
pore and Greece. The 1984 winner of a 
trip to Italy was Nancy Hicks of Pacific Pali¬ 
sades. Mr. & Mrs. Elliot Wyner of Venice 
won the second prize cruise to Acapulco. 
The Hollywood Bowl Box was won by Mr. 
& Mrs. Robert Ulis of Covina, and Mr. M. 
Milenski of Long Beach received the Ce¬ 
lebrity Series tickets. 

This year's drawing will be held at the 
Philharmonic Affiliates' Spring Confer¬ 
ence in May 1985. Gertilda Voss Conti is 
the 1985 Fly-Away Chairman. Tickets 
may be obtained for a donation of $ 1.00 
each from any Philharmonic Affiliate 
member, at all Philharmonic concerts or 
from the Volunteer Cottage at the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl, 850-2165. Tickets are non- 
refundable and non-redeemable. 


1985 FESTIVAL FLY-AWAY 
& DRIVE-AWAY 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Assn. 

135 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90012 

Please send me _tickets for the 

1985 Festival Fly-Away & Drive-Away at 
$ 1.00 each. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_ Zip_ 

Your check should be made payable to the 
International Committee Festival Fly- 
Away. Please enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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Olympic Arts Festival Staff 

Robert Fitzpatrick 
Director 
Peter Schneider 
Associate Director 
Hope Tschopik 
Associate Director 
Janet Allyn 

Financial Control Manager 
Melodie Annis 

Assistant Box Office Manager 

Deborah Ashin 

Writer 

Marti Boer 

Logistics Assistant 

Alan Baker 

Press/Public Relations Manager 

Marie Besancon 

Press Runner 

Mari Border 

Press Runner 

Pamela Broberg 

Transportation Coordinator 

Victoria Caipenter 

Receptionist 

Donna Copen 

Logistics Manager 

Kathy Cown 

Financial Control Manager 
Amy Crittenberger 
Support Assistant 
Timothy Disney 

Research Assistant/Publications 
Leigh Drolet 

Director of Financial Services 
Terry Ehlers 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Alice Espey 

Financial Control Manager 

Barbara Fields 

Financial Control Manager 

Sandy Flores 

Receptionist 

Julie Beth Freshman 

Press Runner 

Angela Garcia 

Dispatcher 

Alex Gibney 

Deputy Press Manager 

Traci Gibson 

Protocol Assistant 

Bill Hackman 

Deputy Press Secretary 

Karen Jackson 

Office Manager 

Scott Kelly 

Special Projects Manager 
Nancy Koller 
Financial Coordinator 
Russ Krmsky 
Dispatcher 
Larry Kulp 
Administrative Aide 
Laraine Lietz 

Secretary/Press Public Relations 

Mary Marvin 

Writer 

Lee McDaniels 

Assistant Transportation Coordinator 


Jude McGee 
Deputy Press Manager 
Lane Metcalfe 

Press/Public Relations Coordinator 

Mary Anne Moloney 

Project Manager/Administration 

Diane Mullin 

Public Information 

Volunteer Coordinator 

Paige Newmark 

Administrative Aide 

John Oschrin 

A dministra tive Assis tan t/,Finance 
Dan Pavillard 
Publications Manager 
Wally Prawicki 

Administrative Assistant/Executive 
Mary Rapier 

A dministra ti ve Assist an t/Programs 

David Robles 

Box Office Manager 

Nancy Sain 

Secretary 

Helen Sederquist 

A dm inis tra tive A ssis tan t/Pro grams 
Joan Selwyn 
Protocol Manager 
Sasha Singer 

A dm inis tra tive A ssis tan t/Executive 
Jane Squire 

A dm inis tra tive A ss/stan t/Programs 

Joanne Sterbenz 

Ticketing Director 

Judith Townsend 

Support Assistant 

Prudy Warner 

Dispatcher 

Ted Welch 

Assistant Director/Programs 
Lynne Weiss 

Project Manager/Concessions 
Davidson & Choy Publicity 
Press Representative 
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Olympic Arts Festival Volunteer Staff 

Terry Bell 
Anne Berkovitz 
Carroll Blue 
Elreen Bower 
Marilyn Bressler 
Mary Chabot 
Betty Cox 
Marie Crowley 
Jeane Edwards 
Winnifred Fuller 
Judith Gordon Gassner 
Bill Gleicher 
MarHyn Henrickson 
Donna Jordan 
Ruth Kane 
Beth Kattleman 
Sid Levine 
Jim Martin 
Lyle Massey 
Barbara Namerow 
Pat Payro 
Anne Poulson 
Winnifred Reitnouer 
Paul Roberts 
Corky Rodriguez 
Elly Rothberg 
Judy Schneider 
Fritzie Schumann 
Judith Stark 
Richard Stark 
Amy Stephens 
Rachael Wallach 
Nancy Weakley 
Margaret Zaas 
Harriet Zeitlin 


We would like to thank the more than 400 
volunteers whose invaluable contributions of 
time and talent, energy and enthusiasm have 
helped shape and create the Olympic Arts 
Festival. 

Robert J. Fitzpatrick 
and the 

Olympic Arts Festival staff 
Elreen Bower 

Accommodations Chair, New Otani Hotel 
Jeane Edwards 
Jim Martin 

Volunteer Coordinator 
Barbara Namerow 
LAX Operations Chair 
Anne Poulson 

Accommodations Chair, Bonaventure Hotel 

Terry Bell 

Judy Schneider 

Special Events Chair 

Judith Stark 

Dance Chair, Coordinator 
Nancy Weakley 
Press Chair 
Donna Jordan 
Orientation Coordinator 
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We made tracks for the Olympics. 


When our Olympic athletes pursue 
excellence this summer in Los 
Angeles, they’ll be doing it on ARCO’s 
track. 

Because ARCO, Atlantic Richfield, 
wanted our athletes to have the best. 
That’s why we funded the building of 


the new Olympic track and refurbished 
the Coliseum. 

We also wanted our future Olympic 
hopefuls and our community to have 
the best. That’s why we built seven new 
Olympic practice tracks at schools in 
and around Los Angeles. Tracks that 


will be around long after the Olympics 
are over for the people in the commu¬ 
nity to use and enjoy. 

Putting our energy into the community, 
is just another way that ARCO is putting 
its energy into excellence. 

Atlantic Richfield Company. 0 
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Claude Monet, Le Bassin d*Argenteuil, 1874, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth. 

A Day in the Country 

Impressionism and the French Landscape 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Boulevard 
June 28-September 16,1984 

This exhibition has been organized by the los Angeles County Museum of Art in collaboration with 
The Art Institute of Chicago and the Reunion des Musees INationaux. Paris. 

The exhibition and catalog are funded by a grant from the IBM Corporation. 

Additional support has been received from the National Endowment for the Arts, the Association 
Frangaise cTAction Artistique (Ministere des Relations Exterieures), the California Arts Council, and 
an indemnity from the Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The exhibition is a part of the Olympic Arts Festival of the 1984 Olympic Games, sponsored by the 
lx* Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee through the support of The Times Mirror Company. 
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Watercolor of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden by E. M. Barry, the architect of the theatre (185 7) 

Opera: 

The Royal Tradition 


The British have always enjoyed a flair 
for understatement. They have al¬ 
ways—well, almost always—enjoyed 
playing things down. 

Covent Garden is an opera house to 
some. To many informed operama- 
niacs, in fact, it is the opera house, the 
aged, stately, distinguished, London 
home of the celebrated Royal Opera, 
not to mention its dancing sister, the 
Royal Ballet. As such Covent Garden 
ranks high among the world's great 
and ancient edifices dedicated to the 
care and feeding of the lyric muse and 
its immediate relations. 

But to other observers, those who 
cannot tell a hemidemisemiquaver 
from a horsefly and don't care, Covent 
Garden is a more prosaic proposition. It 


by Martin Bernheimer 

merely connotes the produce-market 
district that surrounds the opera 
house. Covent Garden was the original 
florid haunt of Liza Doolittle, remem¬ 
ber? The ever-sensible British have no 
qualms about juxtaposing cabbages 
with the lyric muse. 

Sir John Tooley, general director of 
the Royal Opera since 1970, sounded 
like a restrained and formal Hollywood 
publicist when in 1982 he commemo¬ 
rated the 250th anniversary of the 
opening of his house. 

"It has had many names," he wrote, 
"but. . .it has always popularly and 
affectionately been called Covent Gar¬ 
den. I like to think that these two emo¬ 
tive words, as with Rolls Royce, have 
about them the ring of excellence, for it 


is our aim to provide opera and ballet at 
their highest possible level and offer 
the public all that it best the world 
over." 

Even the proud Sir John pointed out, 
however, that Covent Garden has al¬ 
ways been a theatre for all seasons, 
that it has hosted pantomimes and cir¬ 
cuses and ice-skating ventures and so¬ 
cial balls along with the inevitable 
Carmens, Trovatores and Swan Lakes. 
Let it not be said that Covent Garden is, 
or ever was for long, the exclusive pre¬ 
serve of the upper crust. 

The much-ballyhooed American Bi¬ 
centennial of 1977 is still a fresh, if not 
necessarily fond, memory for most of 
us. It is sobering, especially within the 
context of an international Olympic cel- 
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ebration, to think that a Covent Garden 
existed even before the United States 
did. 

The characteristically anonymous 
author of the introduction to a recent 
history of Covent Garden is eager to put 
matters in their proper perspective. 
"Not only is the present theatre the 
third of three very different buildings to 
stand upon the site," he or she writes, 
"but its role as an opera house extends 
over only slightly more than half its 
250 year history." 

The Metropolitan Opera, it may be 
recalled, raised its opulent curtain for 
the first time a mere century ago. 
When America's leading—or at least 
most glamorous—operatic benefactor 
celebrated that 100th birthday this 
season, in an orgy of conspicuous con¬ 
sumption, little talk could be heard 
about the insignificance of the time 
span involved. 

What's in a name? 

The Bow Street locale of the opera 
house used to be something akin to 
holy land. That is, it actually used to be 
a convent garden in the service of a 
Catholic church in Westminster. 

The clergy had long departed, how¬ 
ever, by 1732 when the actors moved 
in. The first Covent Garden play¬ 
house—it was officially named the 
Theatre Royal —opened with Con¬ 
greve's The Way of the World. Music 
began to ring through the auditorium 
soon thereafter, to the popular tunes of 
The Beggar's Opera. 

George Frideric Handel, aka Georg 



A ticket designed by Hogarth for the benefit 
performance of Thomas Walker, the original 
MacHeath of "The Beggar's Opera " in 1728 


Friedrich Handel, arrived upon the 
scene in 1734, bringing all manner of 
frilly, ready-made opera with him —or 
oratorio, depending on the season. 

When fire destroyed the first theatre 
in 1808, a replacement building rose 
from the ashes within the year. Weber 
composed Oberon for this house in 
1826. Soon Maria Malibran and 
Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient com¬ 
manded the premises for florid yet he¬ 
roic diva wars. On a single historic night 
during this somewhat bizarre period, 
Malibran mustered the title roles of 
both —repeat, both— La Sonnambu/a 
and Fidelio. What's more, the two op¬ 
eras were separated by a comic ballet 
called Auld Robin Gray. 

Singers obviously had leather lungs 
in those days. Audiences apparently 
had endless patience. Foreign com¬ 
panies came and went. Most notable 


among the early visitors, perhaps, was 
an ensemble from Brussels that per¬ 
formed Rossini and Meyerbeer in a 
manner pleasing even to Henry 
Fothergill Chorley. The grandfather of 
all us critics deigned to describe the 
Belgian Huguenots effort as "unmuti¬ 
lated and meritorious." 

Rapture. 

Bel canto moved in next. The house, 
renamed the Royal Italian Opera, was 
rebuilt to accommodate the traditional 
horseshoe seat formation. Giulia Grisi 
ennobled Semiramide at the re¬ 
opening. Soon, with the overt blessing 
of good Queen Victoria, hum-along 
opera began to serve as the approved 
entertainment of polite British society. 
Then another disastrous fire abruptly 
brought all this to another temporary 
end during a fancy-dress ball in 1856. 

The third house opened, rather trau- 
matically, two years later. The vehicle 
this time took the sprawling form of Les 
Huguenots, and the stellar cast in¬ 
cluded Grisi and Giovanni Mario. The 
performance, alas, was never com¬ 
pleted. The final act had not even be¬ 
gun when the clock struck midnight. 
Sunday, the godly day of moral con¬ 
templation and closed theatres, had ar¬ 
rived too early for the festive 
operagoers. 

A brave stage manager tried to ex¬ 
plain the problem. The orchestra aban¬ 
doned Meyerbeer in favor of "God 
Save the Queen." The audience went 
home grumbling. 

A grave post-mortem appeared 
Monday morning in The Times: "It was 
as well, Her Majesty was not present." 

But she was present. Her stern pro¬ 
file adorned the ornate top of the new 
proscenium arch. It glowers there to 
this day, grandly confronting 2,117 
plush seats amid crimson and gold de¬ 
cor. 

International opera became a brief 
but reasonably steady annual attrac¬ 
tion at Covent Garden between 1858 
and 1939, apart from a four-year hia¬ 
tus during World War I when the gov¬ 
ernment commandeered the theatre as 
a furniture repository. 

Virtually everyone who was anyone 
in the world of high Cs and high egos 
eventually appeared in the Bow Street 
emporium. The only notable absen¬ 
tees during the early years were stars 
who happened to harbor an aversion to 
singing even the French and German 
repertories in Italian. Opera in the origi¬ 
nal language did not become a house 
policy until 1888. That was the year of 
Wagner, the year a conductor named 


"Die ZaubertTote"— design by Jurgen Rose 
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scheme to form and sustain a British 
national company came to grief in 
1924. 

During most of the next seven years, 
Covent Garden functioned primarily as 
a dance hall. Opera returned only for 
eight weeks each summer. Neverthe¬ 
less, even this relatively blighted era 
could boast its glories, notably German 
efforts featuring such imported para¬ 
gons as Frida Leider, Lotte Lehmann, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Lauritz Melchior, 
Friedrich Schorr, Alexander Kipnis and 


Sir Colin Davis , Music Director of the Royal Opera, in the auditorium 


Gustav Mahler and a company from 
Hamburg staggered London with the 
first Covent Garden Ring des Nibe- 
lungen. 

The ensuing years, some good and 
some not so good, witnessed the 
golden debuts of Enrico Caruso, Emmy 
Destinn and Luisa Tetrazzini, not to 
mention the timely British premieres of 
Puccini's most beloved operas plus 
Parsifal a nd Louise. 

It was in 1910 that Covent Garden 
made the fateful acquaintance of a 31 - 
year-old, self-taught quasi-genius 
named Thomas Beecham. He wasn't a 
sir then. He wasn't even a particularly 
well-known conductor. But he was 
wealthy, bold and imaginative. What's 
more, he could muster sufficient inner 
ardor and outer support to afford Lon¬ 
don its first look at Richard Strauss' 
then-controversial Elektra — a scant 
year after the Dresden premiere—not 
to mention two other rarefied, essen¬ 
tially British, specialties: The Wreckers 
of Ethel Smyth and A Village Romeo 
and Juliet by Frederick Delius. 

Before the outbreak of war, Bee¬ 
cham managed to introduce a good 
deal more Strauss— Salome, Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Rosenkavalier, even 
Feuersnot. He also mustered two sea¬ 
sons of Russian opera. 

Later, when the theatre began its 
post-World War I activities, Beecham 
assumed full command, a continuing 
variety of fiscal problems notwith¬ 
standing. Unfortunately, his optimistic 


Richard Mayr, often under the baton of 
Bruno Walter. 

The Italians occasionally had their 
days, too, especially when the likes of 
Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino Gigli, Aurel- 
iano Pertile, Mariano Stabile and Ezio 
Pinza could be lured to London. 

The Met may have had more money. 
But it had no summer season and no 
monopoly. 

Beecham was persuaded to return 
from 1932 to 1939, presiding over 
sometimes chaotic, sometimes unpre¬ 
dictable, sometimes improvised per¬ 
formances that on the luckiest nights 
achieved remarkable distinction 
against the odds. It was during this De¬ 
pression era that he conducted some 
especially memorable Wagner, loftily 
seconded by none less than Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Fritz Reiner and Felix 
Weingartner. 

It was at this time, too, that the 
adored Conchita Supervia revived the 
art of the coloratura mezzo-soprano; 
that Richard Tauber, Tiana Lemnitz and 
Erna Berger sang Mozart of incompar¬ 
able finesse; that Kirsten Flagstad and 
Melchior personified the Tristan and 
Isolde many experts still regard as 
ideal; that Richard Strauss defined the 
impulses of his own Ariadne with 
forces from Dresden. 

It also was at this time that a rather 
naive London flirted with the idea of an 
alliance with a prime Fascist showcase, 
the Rome Opera. Luckily, the plan was 
aborted. Meanwhile, pre-World War II 
London frequently found itself playing 
uncomfortable host to casts that 


Gwyneth Jones, right, the current Royal Opera Turandot, with an illustrious predecessor 

in the role, Dame Eva Turner zoe dominic 
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fresh seafood. Hollywood. 
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612-1300. 
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vintage wines and elegant service. 
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The Windsor. Haute cuisine in 
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Los Angeles. 382-1261. 

Black Whale. English pub 
atmosphere, serving seafood 
specialities. Lunch and dinner. 
Marina del Rey. 823-9898. 


Bob Bums. Fine food served 
in a Scottish setting. Veal Oscar 
a specialty! Santa Monica. 
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united Nazis with Nazi outcasts with 
Nazi escapees. An infamous Ro- 
senkavaliero\\he period found the anti- 
Nazi Lotte Lehmann so harassed by 
politically hostile colleagues that she 
collapsed during the first act and had to 
be replaced by a Viennese rival who 
just happened to be in the audience. 

During World War II, Covent Garden 
became the ignoble property of a com¬ 
mercial enterprise known as Mecca 
Cafes. Once again, the opera house 
served as a dance hall. All that 
changed for good, however, in 1946. 
Peace brought with it the formation of a 
full-fledged, government-subsidized, 
nationally oriented, idealistic, quintes- 
sentially British opera company. Or so 
everyone hoped. 

Until 1946, the term Royal Opera 
had referred to a building. Under the 
auspices of the newly formed Covent 
Garden Opera Trust, managed by David 
Webster of the Liverpool Philharmonic, 
and with funds from the newly formed 
Arts Council of Great Britain, the Royal 
Opera would henceforth be a produc¬ 
ing apparatus. The official goals of the 
trustees were, if anything, too explicit: 

" . . . to establish Covent Garden as 
the national centre of opera and bal¬ 
let, employing British artists in all 
departments, wherever that is con¬ 
sistent with the maintenance of the 
best possible standards; and aiming 
not merely at the organization of oc¬ 
casional seasons but a permanent 
national institution, which while 
ready to learn from the great conti¬ 
nental traditions, will develop its 
own tradition and finally create a 
style of its own.” 

The new beginning was fraught with 
dilemma. Many experts assumed Bee- 
cham would return to assume immedi¬ 
ate leadership. But his outspoken 
sentiments and autocratic habits had 
left him unpopular in some key places. 
After the war he was to conduct opera 
at Covent Garden only on two occa¬ 
sions, both in 1951. The duties of the 
music director were handed instead to 
a dark-horse candidate, the Austrian 
refugee Karl Rankl. 

Rankl had to endure second- 
guessing from the powers above him, 
and he sometimes had to run a 
poverty-stricken company by the trial- 
and-error system. His gifts as a con¬ 
ductor tended to be solid rather than 
inspiring. His casting choices, often 
the result of financial and logistical fac¬ 
tors beyond his control, sometimes 
tended toward the dubious. 

His adherence to an unyielding 
opera-in-English policy often brought 
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with it the unintentional comedy of 
French, Italian and German guest art¬ 
ists mangling a language they did not 
understand, much less speak. It also 
precluded the engagement of many 
major foreign singers who simply 
would not, or could not, relearn their 
roles in English. 

Rankl drew criticism for entrusting 
some stagings to the eccentric young 
Peter Brook, including a Salome that 
nearly caused a riot—not just because 
the theatrics were odd, not just be¬ 
cause the inimitable Ljuba Welitsch siz¬ 
zled without inhibition in the title role, 
but mostly because Salvador Dali pro¬ 
vided wildly Expressionist decors that 
were distinctly ahead of their time. 

In retrospect it is clear that Rankl de¬ 
served credit and gratitude for making 
a brave start under trying circum¬ 
stances. He received little of either. 

His successors —Rafael Kubelik 
(1955-8), Georg Solti (1961-71 land 
Colin Davis (1971 to the present)- 
encountered various problems of their 
own, but, in general, their regimes 
were marked with increased success. 
After all, they could reap the advan¬ 
tages of larger budgets, enhanced per¬ 
sonal power, and a gradual reversion to 
a policy of international opera per¬ 
formed by generally international 
casts, usually in the original language. 

Postwar Covent Garden has wit¬ 
nessed the emergence of the British 
singer as a valued commodity on the 
world market, even though the British 
singer has enjoyed no monopoly on 
central assignments in London. Post¬ 
war Covent Garden has also seen the 
abandonment of the traditional reper¬ 
tory system in favor of a stagione con¬ 
cept that allows one unchanging cast 
to perform the same opera five or six 
times within a short time period. 

Postwar Covent Garden has nur¬ 
tured, or in some cases has at least 
flirted with nurturing, two generations 
of British or British-oriented singers of 
undisputed international rank: 
Kathleen Ferrier, Amy Shuard, Marie 
Collier, Joan Sutherland, Gwyneth 
Jones, David Ward, Donald McIntyre, 
Peter Glossop, Robert Lloyd, Norman 
Bailey, Stuart Burrows, Geraint Evans, 
Margaret Price, Yvonne Minton, Janet 
Baker, Otakar Kraus, Kiri te Kanawa, 
Peter Pears, Richard Lewis, Thomas Al¬ 
len, Lorna Haywood, Michael 
Langdon, Josephine Barstow, Rosalind 
Plowright, Pauline Tinsley, Heather 
Harper—to name the most obvious, in 
no particular order. 

Singers such as these have honor- 
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ably shared the home stage with the 
greatest international artists of our 
time. It was at Covent Garden that Ma¬ 
ria Callas enjoyed some of her most tu¬ 
multuous triumphs. Covent Garden 
also was, for many years, a particularly 
happy home away from home for the 
likes of Boris Christoff, Hans Hotter, Kir¬ 
sten Flagstad, Tito Gobbi and Sena 
Jurinac. 

At one time or another, most of the 
other household-name world stars 
have at least passed by, as have some 
of the world's finest conductors: Carlo 
Maria Giulini, both Erich and Carlos 
Kleiber, Karl Boehm, Reginald Goodall, 
Rudolf Kempe, Otto Klemperer and 
Claudio Abbado, among them. 

The company has demonstrated a 
serious conscience regarding its re¬ 
sponsibility toward the contemporary 
British composer. Britten's Billy Budd- 
with the American baritone Theodor 
Uppman in the title role —had its pre¬ 
miere at Covent Garden, as did the 
same composer's G/oriana. Further¬ 
more, the post-War company can take 
credit for the first performances of Wil¬ 
liam Walton's Troi/us and Cress/da, Ar- 
thur Bliss' The Olympians, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams Pilgrim's Progress, 
Michael Tippett's Midsummer Mar¬ 
riage, King Priam and The Ice Break, Ri¬ 
chard Rodney Bennett's Victory and 
Peter Maxwell Davies' Taverner, not to 
mention We Come to the River, a mod¬ 
ernistic challenge by a German expatri¬ 
ate: Hans Werner Henze. 

The Royal Opera has, in addition 
vouchsafed the time, energy and 
money in recent years to stage Berg's 
Wozzeck and Lulu, Shostakovich's Ka¬ 
terina Ismailova, Britten's Death in Ven¬ 
ice, Janacek's Jenufa, and Schoen¬ 
berg's Moses und Aron, in addition to 
momentous productions of Berlioz's 
Les Troyens and Strauss' Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, an especially inventive Pel- 
leas et /Welisande and a genuinely fu¬ 
turistic Ring staged by Goetz Friedrich. 

The Royal Opera House is blessed 
with excellent acoustics. It also hap¬ 
pens to be an intimate house, by Amer¬ 
ican if not by European standards, for 
grand opera. 

The size of Covent Garden, more¬ 
over, may account for a singing and 
acting style predicated not just on 
good old British restraint but also on 
technical conditioning that suggests 
essential effects need not be blown up. 
In London, after all, crucial expressive 
devices do not require projection far 
into any wide open space. 

Although British audiences go wild 

















































DONALD SOUTHERN 



Jon Vickers in "Peter Grimes" 


on cue over a Pavarotti and forget their 
manners in the process, just as audi¬ 
ences do everywhere from Adelaide to 
Zurich, the penchant for restraint usu¬ 
ally can be felt on both sides of the Lon¬ 
don proscenium. 

The Covent Garden public listens. It 
seldom greets an artist's entrance with 
bravos that might go against the musi¬ 
cal grain, seldom interrupts arias with 
applause, hardly ever obliterates affect¬ 
ing orchestral postludes with prema¬ 
ture clapping and cheering. When the 
legitimate moment for ovations arrives, 
however, the British operagoer is re¬ 
markably enthusiastic, and remarkably 
discerning. 

Two of the three Olympic exports 
from Covent Garden this summer have 
already traveled extensively. Die 
Zauberflote, a 1979 replica of the fan¬ 
ciful Munich Opera version staged by 
August Everding and designed by 
Jurgen Rose, has been seen in South 
Korea and Japan. Peter Grimes, in the 
stark, atmospheric, 1975 staging of 
Elijah Moshinsky, has been sent to La 
Scala in Milan as well as the Far East. 

It all goes as planned, German- 
singing Mozart in Los Angeles will unite 
a British Tamino (the long-admired Stu- 
art Burrows), a British Papageno 
(Thomas Allen, who recently scored a 
personal success in a Mahler program 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic) 
and a British Sarastro (Robert Lloyd, re¬ 


membered as the young Gurnemanz in 
Syberberg's eccentric Parsifal film) 
with an American Pamina (Helen 
Donath) and a Flemish Queen of the 
Night (Carla del Re, making her Royal 
Opera debut a long way from London). 

Britten's tragic tale of alienation 
brings us two classic portrayals: the 
heroic, possibly definitive, Grimes of 
the Canadian tenor Jon Vickers and the 
crusty, sympathetic Balstrode of the 


beloved Welsh baritone, Sir Geraint 
Evans. The Olympic performances, not 
incidentally, will mark Sir Geraint's fare¬ 
well to the operatic stage. The Irish so¬ 
prano Heather Harper, remembered 
here fo t Aiceste with the New York City 
Opera and appearances with the Phil¬ 
harmonic, sings Ellen Orford. 

The new production of Puccini's 
Turandot, which inaugurates the Royal 
Opera visit here, actually will be seen 
by Los Angeles before its London open¬ 
ing, which is scheduled for September. 

Originally, this Turandot was to have 
been a collaboration between the con¬ 
troversial Italian director Giancarlo del 
Monaco (son of the tenor, Mario del 
Monaco) and the designer Patrick 
Procktor. A reported conflict of con¬ 
ception has resulted in a change of 
plan, however, and now the direction 
will be in the equally controversial 
hands of Andrei Serban and the decor 
will be by Sally Jacobs, both making 
Royal Opera debuts. 

Welsh soprano Gwyneth Jones will 
undertake the arduous title role for the 
first time in her career. It is worth noting 
that she will prepare the assignment 
with Dame Eva Turner, a definitive Cov¬ 
ent Garden Turandot of the 1930s 
who, at 93, will accompany the com¬ 
pany to Los Angeles. Jones' col¬ 
leagues will include Placido Domingo 
as Calaf and the American soprano 
Leona Mitchell as Liu. 

Sir Colin Davis, not seen here sincea 
Los Angeles Philharmonic engage¬ 
ment in 1967, will conduct all 11 per¬ 
formances of all three operas. □ 


Sir Geraint Evans and Lady Evans with Sir John Too/ey (right), General Director of the 
Royal Opera, in front of a bust of Sir Thomas Beech am 
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FASTER, HIGHER, STRONGER 
SANYO HELPS IT HAPPEN. 


Sanyo video products are being used in the training of athletes of the 1984 U.S. Olympic Team, 
helping them make Their best better, and their better the best in the world. 



Official Video Products of the 1984 L A. Olympics 











WE PUT THE WELCOME MAT OUT ALL OVER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


We've got forty locations from Bakersfield to Mission Bay. Each one filled with the newest 
and most exciting ideas. Contemporary fashions. Memorable gifts. Decor to make a home warm 
and inviting. Everything that makes the Southern California lifestyle special. So whether 
you're just passing through or here to stay, keep us in mind! We'll make you feel welcome. 

















Chamber Music- 
A Festival of Winners 

by Herbert Glass 



Sequoia String Quartet 


Perhaps the least publicized aspect of 
the Olympic Arts Festival is its seven- 
part chamber music component. And no 
wonder. Chamber music by its very na¬ 
ture and intent defies the sort of 
weighty hyperbole that accompanies 
symphony orchestra concerts or 
springs into being of itself in connec¬ 
tion with the logistically complex and 
heavily populated art of opera. 

Chamber music does not make a lot 
of noise. It is unsuited to vast spaces 
(and, concomitantly, large numbers of 
people). It is, on the surface, a small 
group of people—two at least, some¬ 
times as many as eight—more often 
than not formally attired, seated in a 
tight knot, making more or less unde¬ 
monstrative music (usually or stringed 
instruments) for what would by sym¬ 
phonic or operatic standards be a small 
audience. The only parts of the players' 
bodies visibly engaged are the hands 
and arms. 

Yet what those bodily members are 
doing is the acme of serious music 


making, the ultimate test of the 
classically-trained musician's com¬ 
bined skill, intelligence and, most sub¬ 
tly, ability to live in close communion 
with a very few of his or her fellows. 
Chamber musicians are —must be¬ 
like-minded colleagues; not for them 
the free-wheeling self-expression of 
the solo virtuoso or the orchestra 
member's ability to hide his transgres¬ 
sions amid the tumult. 

Chamber musicians have to agree 
with one other, and that does not come 
easily or naturally. Failure to think as 
one —or to give the impression of 
thinking as one—will quickly be spot¬ 
ted by the chamber music aficionado. 

What chamber aficionados (and 
they are second only to opera lovers in 
the intensity of their devotion, although 
far less demonstrative) are experienc¬ 
ing is akin to the loftiest sort of athletic 
exhibition. The members of a string 
quartet are acrobats. The musical en¬ 
semble may not risk life and limb as 
does a quartet of aerialists, but the 
members of both groups are so depen¬ 
dent on their fellows that miscalculat¬ 
ion can mean disaster. 

Or, to bend the metaphor further, 
compare the chamber composition 
and its performance to a formal Olym¬ 
pic athletic activity: the finale of, say, a 
Flaydn or early Beethoven string quar¬ 
tet to a relay race, the tune—or the run¬ 
ner's baton—being passed from one 
player to the other, at high speed. Drop 
either and Beethoven—or your team's 
position in the race—is in big trouble. 

Another, less abstract point of con¬ 
tact between the arts festival's cham¬ 
ber music element and the athletic 
Olympics emerged as plans for the arts 
festival took shape: the emphasis on 
youth. 

In a recent conversation, Dr. Mary- 
Ann Bonino, professor of music at 
Mount St. Mary's College in Los Ange¬ 
les, an experienced concert impresario 



The Colorado String Quartet 


and co-producer of the Olympic Arts 
Festival chamber music series, in¬ 
formed me that the notion of featuring 
youthful winners of recent music com¬ 
petitions was present in the earliest dis¬ 
cussions regarding the shape the 
Festival should take. 

According to Bonino, the "competi¬ 
tion winners idea was the brainchild of 
Hope Tschopik, associate director of 
the Olympic Arts Festival. Hope 
thought it would ensure an element of 
freshness since these would be rela¬ 
tively unknown artists, at the beginning 
of their careers and, by the terms of the 
competitions, all under the age of 30. 

"We looked at various chamber mu¬ 
sic competitions—international com¬ 
petitions, mind you, open to contest¬ 
ants from all nations, like the Olympic 
games themselves—held no further 
back than early 1983, so the winners 
were unlikely to be overexposed by the 
time the arts festival rolled around. Our 
interest, after all, is in showcasing the 
future. (continued) 
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Guarneri String Quartet 


DOROTHEA VON HAEFTEN 


Among the competition medalists 
whose names are available (the Naum- 
burg and Coleman competitions, 
whose winners will be heard on June 4 
and 7, respectively, had not as yet been 
held at this writing) we have first—on 
June 14—a pair of Americans, the vio¬ 
lin and piano duo of Peter Matzka and 
Teresa Turner-Jones. Unfamiliar 
names? Well, so at one time were the 
names of some the their predecessors 
as winners of the Munich International 
Music Competition: pianist Christoph 
Eschenbach, soprano Jessye Norman, 
trumpeter Maurice Andre, oboist Heinz 
Holliger, the Tokyo String Quartet. 

Making its American debut (June 
18) at the Arts Festival will be an 
Austrian-based group three of whose 
members have been performing to¬ 
gether since earliest childhood, which 
should guarantee a considerable de¬ 
gree of interpretive unanimity. The Ha¬ 
gen Quartet—three siblings named 
Hagen from Salzburg and a young lady 
from Venezuela named Bik—have a 
combined age approaching 90, with 
the youngest member, cellist Clemens 
Hagen, three-plus years away from be¬ 
ing served (legally) his first drink at a 
Los Angeles bar. 

The Hagen Quartet took first prize 
last summer at the Evian, France, 
String Quartet Competition just weeks 
after taking a second at the Banff, Can¬ 
ada, International Competition. The 
first-prize winner at Banff was the Colo¬ 
rado String Quartet which, not at all co- 
incidentally, also appears at the 
Olympic Arts Festival. 

The members of the Colorado 
Quartet—who, like their colleagues at 
the Festival are experienced, albeit 
young, professionals, in no sense rank 
beginners—formed their ensemble in 


1976 and currently, in addition to tour¬ 
ing, serve as teaching assistants to the 
Juilliard String Quartet at the Juilliard 
School in New York. In addition to giv¬ 
ing their own program on June 25, the 
Colorado will be heard in conjunction 
with the Sequoia String Quartet on the 
June 28 closing chamber music event 
of the Olympic Arts Festival. 

When asked about the participation 
in the Festival of two such seasoned — 
if hardly greybearded—ensembles as 
the Guarneri Quartet (June 11) and the 
Sequoia, MaryAnn Bonino offered the 
following: "Aside from the fact that 
their experienced professionalism is 
welcome under any circumstances, 
both groups are here as 'representa¬ 
tives'. By which I mean that the 
Guarneri is considered by many— 
around the world —to be America's 
flagship quartet. So who better to rep- 


Peter Matzka and Teresa Turner-Jones 



resent the host country of the 1984 
Olympics? And who better than the Se¬ 
quoia, which is in residence at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of the Arts, and rapidly 
gaining a large following here and 
abroad, as representative of Los Ange¬ 
les, host city of the Olympics?" 

The repertory being presented by 
these various groups was a final topic 
of discussion with Dr. Bonino. She 
cited the procedure whereby the en¬ 
semble sends to the individual in 
charge of booking a number of differ¬ 
ent programs it has been playing or is in 
the process of "working up"; on rare 
occasions, the performers will send a 
repertory list from which the concert 
presentor can construct a program. 
The latter was the case with the 
Matzka/Turner-Jones duo. 

"For the Olympic Arts Festival, we 
tried to choose programs that best ex¬ 
hibited the performers' strengths and 
specialties," Bonino noted. "The bal¬ 
anced program is always the ideal, that 
is, a concert including works from the 
major composers of the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries—excepting the 
case of the Guarneri, where our idea 
had always been to present an all- 
Beethoven evening. In addition, we 
wanted a sampling of American music, 
thus the Charles Ives sonata from 
Matzka and Turner-Jones and the West 
Coast premiere of Ezra Laderman's 
new quartet by the Colorado. And then 
there probably will be some American 
music from the Naumburg and Leven- 
tritt winners." 

"But above all," she concluded, ''we 
were after good music." And that we 
shall undoubtedly have, in abundance. 

The Hagen Quartet 
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Embark on an odyssey 
that will change your life 

forever. 


F antastiko! 

That's what 
you'll say when 
you first set eyes 
on Leisure Village 
Ocean Hills, 
a fantastic new 
adventure in 
living in North 
County San 
_ Diego. With 
architecture inspired by 
Mediterranean sea 
villages and Aegean 
hill towns, it's Leisure 
Village, European- 
style. 

Che bellal How beautiful! 

In The Ocean Hills Country 
Club; in fully-equipped 
studios, you'll discover 
talents you never knew 
you had. Ceramics. La¬ 
pidary. Woodworking. 

And there's The Nau¬ 
tilus Studio. The Photo¬ 
graphy Lab. The 
Chamber Music Studio. 

You'll swim. Play tennis, play golf. 


Dance. Enjoy parties, concerts 
and shows. 

All with the most interesting 
new friends. 

M agnifique! That's how you'll feel 
in your magnificent new villa home. 
With its soaring ceilings, private 
courtyard, garden views. And best 
of all, you'll feel secure, thanks to a 




24-hour attended security entry. 

Yd sou! In the best Greek tradi¬ 
tion, that's how well greet you for 
the Preview Showing of our out- 
of-this-world model homes. 


The 
journey 
starts here. 
And now. 
Don't miss 
the boat.Come 
live the dream. 

# leisure Village 




Ocean Hills" 


Refer to homeowners association budget for facility maintenance costs. 

Listed on the American Stock Exchange. ©1984 Leisure + Technology, Inc. L^J 
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Olympic Arts 
Festival 

H. Listen to world-class performances 

= = M “live” and on tape, as well as daily features 

pic Arts Festival Los Angelas 1984 " about the largest arts festival 

ever * n histor y America! 


June I - August 12. 1964 


DON’T MISS OUT...SET YOUR RADIO DIAL TODAY TO 

9l5Mg^M 
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Made possible by a grant from TIMES MIRROR 
Official Sponsor of the 1984 Olympic Arts Festival. 

















































Contemporary Music- 
Rebirth through Technology 

by Daniel SchiHaci 




As everyone knows, the current Olym¬ 
pics happens to fall in the ominous year 
1984. Nothing in the realm of music 
fills the average audience with more of 
a sense of Orwellian horror than the 
"new music," more specifically that of 
the avant-garde variety, most specifi¬ 
cally electronic, and other kinds of 
technologically oriented music. 

Probably everyone has had at least 
one or two experiences justifying this 
sense of horror—experiences in which 
the music one encountered was more 
bizarrely arcane than accessible, more 
motivated by an impulse to show off 
the latest piece of equipment than by 
the desire to make a real artistic state¬ 
ment. The Olympic Contemporary Mu¬ 
sic Festival was designed to quell that 
sense of horror a little, if not to win peo¬ 
ple over completely. Says Morton Su- 
botnick, composer at the California In¬ 
stitute of the Arts (CalArts),co¬ 
producer of the festival, "This is not a 
didactic event but a feast of incredible 
diversity to show what the mind and 
imagination can do when inspired by 
the use of up-to-the-minute tools. 
We're breaking the stereotype that to¬ 
day's avant-garde is interested only in 
experimentation for its own sake. The 
technological era is not the end of a 
musical tradition but a rebirth." 

One of the common fears which 
Subotnick, a pioneer in the field forat 
least 20 years, dismisses out of hand is 
that technological tools somehow will 
replace acoustic instruments. "Acous¬ 
tic instruments are just fine the way 
they are. When the clarinet was in¬ 
vented, it didn't replace other instru¬ 
ments. In the same way, the syn¬ 
thesizer should be considered just an¬ 
other instrument, albeit a strange one 
by virtue of the fact that it constantly 
reshapes itself into a limitless number 
of sound-forms. Without necessarily 
knowing it, the man on the street al¬ 
ready is familiar with the new instru¬ 
ment; it's the thing which makes those 
funny sounds on commercials and in 
one out of every three movie scores. 
What the man on the street probably 


to do a pretty good job of it anyway. 
Those who attend every event will be 
exposed to a broad range of styles— 
most of them American but in an inter¬ 
national context. Included are works by 
Charles Dodge, a leading exponent of 
speech-song in the United States, per¬ 
haps in the world; Roger Reynolds, a 
major composer of computer music on 
the West Coast working at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, San Diego; Sal Mar- 
tirano, a composer who emerged from 
the post-Webern school and who 
added '50s and '60s jazz elements to 
his work; Rhys Chatham, one of the 
younger generation of composers who 
classicizes elements of punk music 
much the same way Stravinsky classi¬ 
cized rags; and Subotnick himself, 
whose picturesque scores are no more 
fearsome than children's fairy tales. In 
addition, there's the appearance by 
CCMC, the Canadian avant-garde im¬ 
provisation ensemble and two eve¬ 
nings of concerts by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic New Music Group of 
works created at IRCAM (Institut de 
Recherche et de Coordination 
Acoustique/Musique), the Paris insti¬ 
tute started by Pierre Boulez which is 
the most important laboratory for elec¬ 
tronic research in the world." 

"Then there are the two 'grand old 
men—John Cage and Karlheinz Stock- 

ROBERT MASOTTI 


Nobuo Kubota of CCMC/Toronto 


doesn't know are the ways in which se¬ 
rious composers have been coming to 
grips with the synthesizer's potential 
outside the commercial realm, as a fine 
art medium. And it is not limited to the 
synthesizer: It includes a wide range of 
electronic technology." 

The week-long contemporary music 
component of the Olympic Arts Festi¬ 
val did not start by trying to give a com¬ 
prehensive picture of that potential, 
comments project director Frans van 
Rossum, Dean of the School of Music 
at CalArts, "but somehow it manages 


John Cage 
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Morton Subotnick 


hausen/' van Rossum continues. 
"Cage is represented by his Variations 
IV. How can you not love a piece which 
is written for any number of players, 
any sounds or combinations produced 
by any means? At its premiere in 1964 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art it created something of a scandal. 
We'll see if history repeats itself. The 
Stockhausen— Sternkiang— is the ulti¬ 
mate festival work. It was premiered in 
Berlin in 1971. The next year it was 
done at the Munich Olympics. The last 
time was in Paris in 1975, and it has al¬ 
ways been well-received. Sternkiang is 
easily enjoyable, meditative music; it's 
close to the emotions, grandiose, and 
beautiful. It's to be done ideally in a 
park on a balmy night under a starry 
sky and a full moon. The whole thing is 
very California ." 

Stockhausen is responsible for the 
classic work of the early electronic pe¬ 
riod, Gesang der Junglinge ("Song of 
the Youths," 1956), a powerful mix of 
voices and electronics accomplished 
mostly by cutting and splicing. With 
the tone of a proud scientist, Stock¬ 
hausen announced back then that, 
"The elementary conditions necessary 


Rhys Chatham Stephanie chernikowski 



for composition with electronic means 
have been worked out. We have cre¬ 
ated prototypes in sound: We have 
grasped the essence of what is to be 
learned from these prototypes ..." 

The conditions may have been 
crude by today's standards, but Stock¬ 
hausen's comment is symptomatic of 
the wide-ranging excitement felt in Eu¬ 
rope at the time. Almost every com¬ 
poser made a piece or two. Most of the 
electronic experimentation took place 
through subsidization by European ra¬ 
dio stations—for instance, the one in 
Paris and the one in Cologne, the latter 
started by Stockhausen's mentor, Her¬ 
bert Eimert. A studio in the Nether¬ 
lands appeared, sponsored by the 
Philips Corporation and one in Milan 
was begun by composers Bruno Ma- 
derna and Luciano Berio. In the United 
States, the Electronic Music Center, a 
joint venture of Columbia and Prince¬ 
ton universities, was unveiled. 

A half generation later, groups of 
younger American composers started 
their own studios. One in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan was begun by Robert Ashley 
and Gordon Mumma and the San Fran¬ 
cisco Tape Center by Subotnick, Paul¬ 
ine Oliveros, and Ramon Sender. 
Newsweek music critic Alan Rich, who 
was active in the Bay Area in the '60s, 
remembers the way the San Francisco 
Tape Center flourished under the con¬ 
servative eye of the good bourgeois 
Darius Milhaud, who was an avid sup¬ 
porter, despite his horror at much of 
what was being done there. 

"The Tape Center: It was like an ide¬ 
alized CalArts in microcosm," wrote 
Rich in a story in CalArts Today. "It was 
the first place where someone played 
with the kind of color projections that 
later became the great light shows at 
the Fillmore East and West, where 
composers and filmmakers learned to 
experiment with the pure elements of 


the artistic language: with sound and 
shape and timbre and movement. Its 
composers are all refugees from the 
San Francisco Conservatory in its 
stuffier days. Mort and his pals had put 
on a noise concert, with tapes and 
brake drums and old trolley cars and 
huge metal springs, wonderful to bang 
on. It got them kicked out of school. 
The Tape Center was the haven for eve¬ 
rything at the outer edges of the arts. 
There was a conspiracy, in which even 
the critics took part, to keep the ad¬ 
dress a secret from the general public, 
because the cops would be sure to raid 
the place for drugs, even though there 
weren't any." 

The real revolution in the last decade 
and a half has been the advent of inex¬ 
pensive equipment, so that by the late 
'60s, there were more than 400 stu¬ 
dios across the country. No one could 
have predicted this 10 years earlier. 
Says Subotnick, "as the equipment 
gets cheaper and cheaper, we will see 
more and more people being able to 
process highly sophisticated ideas in 
their own homes, freeing them from 
the necessity of going into institutional 
spaces to work. The other thing that 
will happen is that the language of the 
computer will become so sophisti¬ 
cated that we'll have a paper and pencil 
technology. In other words, you will be 
able to write what you want on the 
page (which is essentially what we've 
been doing all along), have it crystal¬ 
lized and reproduced in sound in a mat¬ 
ter of seconds." 

Does this mean the world will be 
overrun by. a new breed of instant- 
composer? "Hardly," Subotnick an¬ 
swers, "but what it does mean is that 
more people will be familiar with com¬ 
puters and less frightened by them. □ 


Karlheinz Stockhausen Robert schlingemann 
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AST OF THE GREAT ADDRESSE 


Westchester 
County 
offers you a 
final oppor¬ 
tunity to 
build your own 


home on a custom site in an 
exclusive, gate guarded com¬ 
munity in Woodland Hills. 

Land is at a premium in the San value of today and the heritage 


the home sites are huge and the 
homes to be built... magnificent. 
The views... spectacular; the 
neighbors.. .your kind of people; 
the opportunity...once in a 
lifetime. 

Visit the information center 
during the Grand Opening — 
Phase II festivities. See the 


Fernando Valley. 
Most of the desir¬ 
able hillside loca¬ 
tions have been 
built-out. West¬ 
chester County is 
probably your last 
chance to make a 
personal statement 
about the ambi¬ 
ance in which you 
want to live. Here, 
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for tomorrow. 
Homesites 
from $160,000 to 
$331,000. Custom 
financing available. 

Drive Directions: 
Ventura Freeway to 
De Soto exit. South to 
Ventura Blvd. Turn left 
to Kelvin and right to 
the main entrance. 
Open daily, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. (818) 884-7483. 


Please provide me with information about: 

□ Custom Homesites 

□ Custom Homes 

at Westchester County in Woodland Hills. 


Mail To: 

Westchester County 
c/o 325 S. Bedford Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
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This artist’s painting represents the existing entry gate at Westchester County. 


© 1984 Pacific Lighting Properties. Inc. 










































































Calendar of Performing Arts 

Information in this calendar is accurate at the time of printing 


Dance 


Theatre 


Music & 
Opera 


Week 1 Week 2 v\/eek3 


JUNE 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

FSSMTWT F 


Pina Bausch Wuppertaler Tanztheater 


California Dance Festival 


The Feld Ballet 

Lewitzky Dance Company 

Royal Winnipeg Ballet 

London Contemporary Dance Theatre 

Kodo 

Am an Folk Ensemble 

Merce Cunningham Dance Company 

Korean National Dance Company 

Sankaijuku 

Groupe Emile Dubois 

Ballet Folclorico de Guadalajara 

Nikolais Dance Theatre 

Les Ballets Africains 

Bugaku: Treasures from the Kasuga Shrine 

San Francisco Ballet 

American Tap 

Twyla Tharp Dance 

Dance Theatre of Harlem 



9 10 11 
S S M 



12 13 14 15 16 17 
T W T F S S 



18 19 20 21 
M T W i 


■I 


Royal Shakespeare Company 

Nightfire 

Center Theatre Group/Mark Taper Forum 

The Groundlings 

Room for Theatre 

Le Theatre du So/eil 

Carlo and Alberto Colombaioni 

L.A. Theatre Works 

Waseda Sho-Gekijo 

The Victory Theatre 

The Cast 

Odyssey Theatre Ensemble 

Actors for Themselves 

American Repertory Theatre 

The Negro Ensemble Company 

An Epidaurus Festival Production 

The Ensemble Studio Theatre Los Angeles 

Radeis International 

The National Theatre of the Deaf 

Circus Oz 

Cricot 2 

Los Angeles Actors' Theatre 

Piccolo Teatro di Milano 

Grupo de Teatro Macunaima 

Teatro Taller Epico de la UN AM 

The China Performing Arts Company 

Theatre Sans Fil of Montreal, Quebec 

Antenna Theatre 

De Mexicaanse Hond 

Goodman Theatre/Flying Karamazov Brothers 



Chamber Music F estival 

Contemporary Music Festival _ 

The Royal Opera: Tu r an do t 
The Roya l Opera: Pete r Grim es 
The Royal Opera: Die Z auberflote 
Olympiad of Popular Music __ 

The Great Oly mpics Ja zz Marathon 
The West minster Abb ey Messiah 

Prelude t o the Olympics: A Gala Concert 

Classic P ops a t the Bow //LA. Ph ilharmonic 

Olympic Jazz Festival 


evening performance 


denotes matinee only H denotes matinee and evening performances 
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Olympic Arts Festival information 
number: 

weekdays 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
( 213 ) 741-7777 

deaf and hearing impaired number 
( 213 ) 746-9025 
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Please check schedule for curtain times. 



























































































































































































































































































































Calendar for Exhibitions, Festivals and Film 


Exhibitions 


Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum June 1 

Dedication of Robert Graham's Olympic Gateway 

Museum of Cultural History, UCLA Jul 17-Aug 19 

The Mosaic Image: The First 20 Years of the Museum of 
Cultural History 

Los Angeles County Museum of Natural History Jun 8-0ct 14 

The Games of the Xth Olympiad 

Japanese American Community & Cultural Center Jul 19-Aug26 

Bugaku: Treasures from the Kasuga Shrine 

City of Los Angeles, Office of the Mayor (exhibited at Rotunda, 

City Hall and Central Library) Jun 1-Aug 31 

Los Angeles... Legacies of the 1932 Olympic Games 

Museum of Contemporary Art (MOCA) Jul 21-Jan 1 

Automobile and Culture 

Museum of Contemporary Art Jun 1-Aug 12 

In Context 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park Jul 22-Aug 26 

Art in Clay 1950s-1980s in Southern California 

Fisher Gallery, USC Jun 2-Aug 12 

California Sculpture Show 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery, Barnsdall Park Jul 22-Aug 26 

Carlos Almaraz: A Survey Exhibition 

Craft & Folk Art Museum (CAFAM) Jun 5-Aug 19 

Masks in Motion 

Pasadena Center Conference Bldg. Jul 25-Aug 12 

Olympic Philatelic Exhibition: OLYMPHILEX 

ARCO Center for Visual Art Jun 5-Jul 21 

Robert Graham: Studies for the Olympic Gateway 

California Museum of Afro-American History and Culture 

Jul 22-Jan 15 

The Black Olympians: 1904-1984 

Pacific Asia Museum Jun 27-Dec 30 

Kahurangi: Treasures from New Zealand 

ARCO Center for Visual Art Jul 31 -Sept 22 

Los Angeles and the Palm Tree: Image of a City 

The University Art Museum, UCSB Jun 20-Aug 5 

Olympic Rowing: Integrity and Tradition 

Museum of Contemporary Art Dec, 1984 

1984 Olympic Photographic Commission 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art Jun 22-Aug 26 

Art of the States: American Works After the '60s 

Various Freeway Sites 

Brockman Gallery Productions 

L.A. County Museum of Art (LACMA) Jun 28-Sept 16 

A Day in the Country: Impressionism and the 

French Landscape 

— 

Olympic Mural Project 

Tujunga Wash Flood Control Channel 

Social and Public Arts Resource Center (SPARC) 

Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art (LAICA) 

Jun 30-Aug 14 

Australia: Nine Contemporary Artists 

The Great Wall of Los Angeles 

Knapp Communications 

Olympic Fine Arts Poster Series 

Newport Harbor Art Museum Jun 28-Sept 9 

Action/Precision: The New Direction in New York, 1955-60 

The Figurative Mode: Bay Area Painting, 1955-65 


Festivals and Film 

- 

Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences Jun 29-Jul 2 

Olympiad of Animation 

American Film Institute Campus Jul 12-15 

National Video Festival Olympics Screening 

Marina del Rey to Huntington Beach to Long Beach Jul 4 

TOPSail '84 (Evening Aerial & Fireworks Display) 

Plaza de la Raza Jul 14, 15 

Plaza de la Raza Folklife Festival 

Los Angeles International Film Exposition Jul 5-20 

FILMEX '84 

Craft and Folk Art Museum at Pan Pacific Park Jul 20, 21, 22 

International Festival of Masks 

The Huntington Library—Art Gallery—Botanical Gardens Jul 6, 7 

A Japanese Festival 


















































































THE MAN... 

THE MUSIC... 
THE MADNESS... 

THE MURDER 


EVERYTHING YOU’VE HEARD IS TRUE 


The SAUL ZAENTZ PETER SHAFFER’S AMADEUS a MILOS FORMAN 

F. MURRAY ABRAHAM TOM HULCE ELIZABETH BERRIDGE 
mlh SIMON CALLOW ROYDOTRICE CHRISTINE EBERSOLE JEFFREY JONES 

CHARLES KAY KENNETH McMILLAN 

S=£ MICHAEL HAUSMAN ^ BERTIL OHLSSON MIROSLAV ONDRICEK 

onductcdby NEVILLE MARRINER |,r SL™ PATRIZIA VON BRANDENSTEIN « TWYLA THARP 
onp^fiayw PETER SHAFFER SAUL ZAENTZ u by MI LOS FORMAN 

AnOKOfl PICTURES Release — '•"F^SSST"' 







© 1983 L A Olympic Committee TM 

Olympic Arts Festival Los Angeles 1964 

June 1 - August 12,1984 


Arts Festival Venues 

Performing Arts 

Beverly Hills High School Pool 

241 South Moreno Drive 
Beverly Hills 

The CAST Theatre 

804 North El Centro Avenue 
Hollywood 

The Ensemble Studio Theatre 

839 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 

John Anson Ford Theatre 

2580 Cahuenga Boulevard East 
Los Angeles 

The Groundlings Theatre 

7307 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Hollywood Bowl 

2301 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Japanese American Cultural and 
Community Center 

Japan America Theatre 
244 South San Pedro Street 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Actors' Theatre 

1809 North Oxford Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Mark Taper Forum 

Los Angeles Music Center 
Temple Street and Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Matrix Theatre 

7657 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Odyssey Theatre 

12111 Ohio Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Pasadena Center Conference 
Building and Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium/Theatre 

300 East Green Street 
Pasadena 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Los Angeles Music Center 
First Street and Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Room for Theatre 

12745 Ventura Boulevard 
Studio City 


Rose Bowl 

1001 Rose Bowl Drive 
Pasadena 

Shrine Auditorium 

665 W. Jefferson 
Los Angeles 

Television Center, Studio 9 

846 North Cahuenga Boulevard 
Hollywood 

University of California, Los Angeles 

405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 

The Victory Theatre 

3326 West Victory Boulevard 
Burbank 


Exhibitions 

ARCO Center for Visual Art 

ARCO Plaza 
505 Flower Street 
Los Angeles 

California Museum of Afro- 
American History and Culture 

Exposition Park 
700 State Drive 
Los Angeles 

Central Library/City of Los Angeles 

630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 

City Hall Rotunda & Bridge Gallery 

200 North Spring Street 
Los Angeles 

Craft and Folk Art Museum 

5814 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Fisher Gallery 

University of Southern California 
823 Exposition Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Japanese American Cultural and 
Community Center 

Goerge J. Doizaki Gallery 
244 South San Pedro Street 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

5905 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles County Museum of 
Natural History 

900 Exposition Park 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Institute of 
Contemporary Art 

2020 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum 

Exposition Park 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery 

Barnsdall Park 

4804 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Newport Harbor Art Museum 

850 San Clemente Drive 
Newport Beach 

Pacific Asia Museum 

46 North Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art 

1130 State Street 
Santa Barbara 

The Temporary Contemporary 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
152 North Central Street 
Los Angeles 

University Art Museum 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
(off Highway 101) Santa Barbara 

Fredericks. Wight Art Gallery 

University of California, Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Film and Festivals 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences 

Samuel Goldwyn Theatre 
8949 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills 

American Film Institute 

2021 North Western Avenue 
Los Angeles 

The Huntington Library 

Art Gallery, Botanical Gardens 
1151 Oxford Road 
San Marino 

Pan Pacific Park 

7600 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Plaza de la Raza 

Lincoln Park 

3540 North Mission Road 
Los Angeles 

The Great Wall of Los Angeles 

Tujunga Wash Flood Control Channel 
Coldwater Canyon Boulevard between 
Oxnard Street and Burband Boulevard 
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& CHRYSLER Concert Series at 




KING CRIMSON 

JUNE 5, 6 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

RONNIE LAWS/ 
HIROSHIMA 

JUNE 24 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

LEE RITENOUR 

JUNE 30 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

ECHO and the 
BUNNYMEN 

JULY 1 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

OINGO BOINGO 

JULY 3 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

SPARKS 

JULY 4 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

BERLIN 

SPECIAL GUEST STAR 

REAL LIFE 

JULY 5, 6, 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

PETER ALLEN 

JULY 13, 14 

$16.50/15.00/10.00 

RICHARD HARRIS 
CAMELOT 

JULY 17,18,19, 20 

$20.00/18.00/12.50 

JULY 21 $22.50/20.00/13.50 

KLAC 57 AM WELCOMES... 

RONNIE MILSAP 

JULY 27 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

JOHNNY MATHIS 

AUGUST 2, 3, 4, 5 

$19.50/18.00/10.00 


HERB ALPERT 

and the 

TIJUANA BRASS 

AUGUST 6, 7 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

LAURA BRANIGAN 

AUGUST 11 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

JUDY COLLINS 

AUGUST 14 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 

JEAN-LUC PONTY 

AUGUST 15 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 
KLAC 57 AM welcomes... 

DON WILLIAMS 

SPECIAL GUEST STAR 

SYLVIA _ 

AUGUST 17 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

POINTER SISTERS 

AUGUST 18,19 

$17.50/16.00/10.00 

THE KINGSTON TRIO 
GLEN YARBROUGH 
& THE LIMELITERS 

AUGUST 21 

$13.95/12.95/8.50 

DIONNE LOU 
WARWICK RAWLS 

AUGUST 22,23,24 

$17.50/16.00/10.00 

ANNIE 

STARRING 

MARTHA RAYE 

AUGUST 29, 30, 31 

SEPT. 1, 2 

$18.50/16.50/10.00 


THE 

EVERLY BROTHERS 

SEPT. 7, 8 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 
KLAC 57 AM welcomes. 

RICKY SKAGGS 

SPECIAL GUEST STAR 

ROY ORBISON 

SEPT. 11 

$13.50/12.50/7.50 

LIBERACE 

sept 14,15,16 

$17.50/16.00/10.00 

PETER, PAUL and 
MARY 

sept. 21, 22 

$15.00/14.00/10.00 
KLAC 57 AM welcomes... 

LARRY GATLIN 
and the GATLIN 
BROTHERS BAND 

SEPT. 23 

$13.50/12.50/7.50 

RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN S 

OKLAHOMA! 

oct 2,3,4, 5, 7 

$18.50/16.50/10.00 
OCT. 6 $20.00/18.00/12.50 

GEORGE BENSON 

oct. 8, 9,10 

$17.50/16.00/10.00 
KLAC 57 AM welcomes... 

MICKEY GILLEY 

SPECIAL GUEST STAR 

CHARLY McCLAIN 

OCT. 19 

$13.50/12.50/7.50 
KLAC 57 AM welcomes ... 

BARBARA MANDRELL 

WITH THE DO-RITES 

NOV. 9 

$16.50/15.00/10.00 


Watch The LA. Times For More Added Attractions!! 

TICKETS AVAILABLE AT T1CKETRDN" LOCATIONS OR CHARGE TICKETS BY PHONE 
TELETRDN" (213) 410-1062, ORANGE COUNTY CALL (714) 634-1300 

TICKETS FOR ALL ATTRACTIONS ALSO AVAILABLE AT THE GREEK THEATRE BOX OFFICE. 2700 NORTH VERMONT. LOS ANGELES- BOX OFFICE HOURS 10 AM-8 PM DAILY 'WMK 

___- rv/$UAUr.cc nD DCCIIkinC DAIKJ HD QWIKJF 


ALL PRICES AND PERFORMANCES SUBJECT TO CHANGE. NO EXCHANGES OR REFUNDS. RAIN OR SHINE 
ALL t'KILtS HCU, r UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MESSERS NEDERLANDER 


DODGE-CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-IMPORTS 












THE 
J. PAUL 
GETTY 
MUSEUM 



I he J. Paul Getty Museum is a re- 
JL creation of the Villa dei Papiri, an 
ancient Roman country house outside 
Herculaneum, overlooking the Bay of 
Naples. This private museum currently 
houses a collection of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, Renaissance and 
Baroque paintings, and European dec¬ 
orative arts from the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Two new collections of fifteenth- 
through nineteenth-century drawings 
and illuminated manuscripts will be 
on exhibit by early summer. 

Admission and parking are 
free, but due to limited parking facili¬ 
ties, parking reservations are required. 
Reservations should be made at least 
one week in advance and sooner during 
major holiday periods (213) 459-8402. 

During July and August, a lim¬ 
ited shuttle service will be available 
from selected area hotels to the mu¬ 
seum. Tickets for the round-trip shuttle 
can be purchased through Ticket- 
master at May Company, Music Plus, 
and Sportmart or by telephoning 
Ticketmaster at (213) 480-3232, 
(714) 740-2000, (619) 232-0800, or 
(805) 583-8700. 

Walk-in entry is allowed only 
for those Line 434 RTD passengers 
holding bus passes. The museum’s 
hours are Tuesday through Sunday, 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

17985 Pacific Coast Hwy, Malibu, CA 90265 
Call (213) 459-8402 for parking reservations. 




Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee 

Paul Ziffren, Chairman 
Peter V. Ueberroth, President 

Harry L. Usher, Executive Vice President!General Manager 


Board of Directors 

Paul Ziffren, Chairman 

Howard P. Allen 
John C. Argue 
Roy L. Ash 
Alex Baum 
Samuel S. Bretzfield 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
Hannah Carter 
Willie Davis 
Dr. Evie G. Dennis 
Gene Edwards 
Leonard Firestone 
J. Robert Fluor 
M. J. Frankovich 
Camilla Frost 
Walker B. Gerken 
Monsignor Louis Gutierrez 
Frank G. Hathaway 
Philip M. Hawley 
Robert H. Helmick 
Harold W. Henning 
Bob Hope 
Lawrence Hough 
Rafer Johnson 
John B. Kelly, Jr. 

Maureen Kindel 
Christopher Knepp 
David Maggard 
Patricia McCormick 
Charles D. Miller 

Executive Committee 

Howard P. Allen 
John C. Argue 
Roy L. Ash 

Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
Robert H. Helmick (USOC) 
Lawrence H. Hough (USOC) 
Rafer Johnson 
John B. Kelly (USOC) 
Maureen Kindel 
Col. F. Don Miller 
Stephen Reinhardt 


Col. F. Don Miller 
Jerry Moss 
R. J. Munzer 
John Naber 
William H. Nicholas 
Parry O'Brien 
Peter O'Malley 
Wilbur Peck 
Stephen R. Reinhardt 
Robert 0. Reynolds 
William R. Robertson 
Douglas F. Roby 
J. J. Rodriguez 
Rodney W. Rood 
Julian K. Roosevelt 
Peter Schnugg 
Robert D. Selleck 
William E. Simon 
Willie Stennis 
Peter V. Ueberroth 
Gilbert R. Vasquez 
Fred Isamu Wada 
Jeffrey S. Wald 
Card Walker 
Lew Wasserman 
Barbi Weinberg 
David L. Wolper 
Dr. Charles E. Young 
Richard D. Zanuck 
Dr. James H. Zumberge 


William H. Robertson 
Douglas F. Roby (IOC) 
Rodney W. Rood 
Julian Roosevelt (IOC) 
William E. Simon (USOC) 
Peter V. Ueberroth 
Gilbert R. Vasquez 
Card Walker 
Lew Wasserman 
David L. Wolper 
Paul Ziffren 
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The best. From America and the world. 

You'll find the best at Liquor Barn. Because Liquor Barn carries over 3,000 different wines, 
beers, champagnes, and other beverages. 

The finest libations from over 200 countries around the world are here. Champagne from 
France. Sake from Japan. Ale from Australia. Sherry from Spain. Wine from California. 

Whatever it is you're looking for, you'll get it at Liquor Barn. And you'll get it for less. 


Liquor Barn 


Get whatever you want. 
For less. 


Southern California 
Liquor Barns: 

Anaheim 
Bakersfield 
Bellflower 
Buena Park 
Canoga Park 


Costa Mesa 
Culver City 
Downey 
Escondido 
Garden Grove 
Glendale 
Granada Hills 


Hemet 

Imperial Beach 
Irvine 
La Habra 
La Mesa 
Lancaster 
Mission Viejo 


Orange 
Palm Desert 
Palm Springs 
Panorama City 
Pasadena 
Pomona 
Riverside 


San Diego 
San Marcos 
Santa Maria 
Thousand Oaks 
Torrance 
West Covina 

© 1984 Liquor Barn 






A star-spangled USA celebration!! 

with YANKEE DOODLE • DIXIE • THE STARS & STRIPES 
FOREVER ‘AMERICANPATROL*THESTAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER • COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN • 

plus THE OLYMPIC FANFARE! and more! S-36936 


1 04 



OLYMPIC FANFARE 

THE STARS & STRIPES FOREVER 
AMERICAN PATROL • SEMPER FIDELIS 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER • DIXIE 
WASHINGTON POST and many more 

Concert Arts Symphonic Band 


Festival Co-Producers 

Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences 
Actors for Themselves 
American Film Institute 
ARCO Center for Visual Art 
Brockman Gallery Productions 
California/International Arts 
Foundation 

California Institute of the Arts 
California Museum of Afro-American 
History and Culture 
The CAST Theatre 
Center Theatre Group/ 

Mark Taper Forum 
City of Los Angeles 
Craft and Folk Art Museum 
The Dance Gallery 
The Ensemble Studio Theatre 
Los Angeles 

Federated Philatelic Clubs 
of Southern California 
Festival Music Incorporated 
Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery 
Bill Graham Presents 
The Groundlings 
Guber-Peters Company 
The Huntington Library 
Independent Composers Association 
Japanese American Cultural 
and Community Center 
KCET-TV 
KUSC-FM 
L.A. Theatre Works 
Los Angeles Actors' Theatre 
Los Angeles Area Dance Alliance 
Los Angeles Center for Photographic 
Studies 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Los Angeles County Museum of 
Natural History 
Los Angeles International Film 
Exposition 

Los Angeles Institute of 
Contemporary Art 
Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Association 
Museum of Contemporary Art 
Music Center Opera Association 
Newport Harbor Art Museum 
Odyssey Theatre Ensemble 
Pacific Asia Museum 
Plaza de la Raza 
Port of Long Beach TOPSail '84 
Committee 
Room for Theatre 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
Social and Public Arts 
Resource Center 

University Art Museum, University of 
California, Santa Barbara 
The Victory Theatre 
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Second-generation CD players have come a long way. But none as far as the new Yamaha CD-X1. 
There are two unique reasons why —the YM-3511 and the YM-2201 — high performance, high 
density LSI’s specially developed by Yamaha to make the CD'Xl everything it is. And one thing it isn’t. 

It is the most technically advanced, user-friendly, high performance CD player on the market. 

It isn’t expensive. It is amazing. 

It has a 3-beam laser pickup that is more accurate than any other previous system. 

We’ve also doubled the normal sampling rate from 44.1 kHz to 88.2 kHz 
and added a new digital filter system to virtually eliminate phase distortion 
and provide the highest possible playback resolution. 

User-friendly features include easy DISC loading, automatic 
PLAY mode selection, easy MEMORY programming, con¬ 
venient MUSIC SEARCId, handy REPEAT function, multi¬ 
function INDICATOR, audible FAST FORWARD and more. 

The user-friendliness also includes a $599* price tag. 

The CD-X1 from Yamaha. It’ll be a long time before anyone 

closes this second-generation gap. *Suggested retail price 





Yamaha Electronics Corporation, USA, P.O. Box 6660, Buena Park, CA 90622. 


# YAMAHA 





Gift your beloved, your friends, yourself 
with the limitless realms of Love 

“The most beautiful love poems of the 20th century”* 


ff . . . the spiritual 
and the sensual merge 
without contradiction 
in a vast love 
encompassing nature, 
the universe, change, 
oneself, and 
the beloved ...” 

— Francis Jeffrey* 


7 Lovers in 
Evoluticm 



“Ms. Kleefeld is a 
latter-day Spinoza 
bom on the poetry 
scene, and in a 
century of decadence 
such as this one, 
she's most welcome. ” 
- CSP World News 
Canada 


Lovers in Evolution by Carolyn Kleefeld 

Illustrated with Palomar and Lick Observatory photographs *81 pages • $4.95 • 6”x9” 
Also partake of Climates of the Mind , “a document of profound social criticism and 
evolutionary hope...which informs and heals by communicating a sense of what underlies 
the particulars of one’s life” and Satan Sleeps With The Holy: Word Paintings , “composed 
of primevil fire, ancient oriental wisdom and 20th century insight, expressing the oneness 
of man and nature, the universe within each person, and the transcendence of mankind.” 

— — — — — — — Available in bookstores or send in coupon — — — — — — — 

Please send: □ Check enclosed VISA#_ MC#_ 

Lovers in Evolution '_copies at $4.95 each Climates of the Mind} _ 


Exp. date_ 


_copies at $8.95 each 


Satan Sleeps With The Holy 1 . 
Mail to: _ 


_copies at $7.95 each 


'Add 6'/i% sales tax and $1.50 Postage & Handling 


Send to: The Horse & Bird Press P.O. Box 67C89 Dept. OLYM Los Angeles, CA 90067 


Heartbeais, drumbeats 
and all that jazz. 


In addition to our Broadway shows at the beau¬ 
tiful Shubert Theatre, first-run movies at the 
fabulous Plitt and great international shops and 
restaurants, The ABC Entertainment Center is 
celebrating this special Olympic year 
with a program of exciting live enter¬ 
tainment. Coming attractions include 



performances by the Heartbeats of Alaska 
Cultural Troupe, The Reggae steel drum band 
and the Pacific String Quartet-plus a variety 
of contemporary jazz groups—all free and 
outdoors on the Plaza Level stage, 
Wednesday at noon. For more informa¬ 
tion, just give us a call. 


Jims 


jdSKTfn 


Ask Mr. Foster IVavel Service • Avenue Saloon Restaurant • Back Lot Cafe • B. Dalton Booksellers 
California Federal Savings • Century Plaza Ticket Agency • Century West Club • City Rage Ladieswear 
Coffeeland • The Creator Hairstylists • The Cultured Cow • The Eaterie • Gaby’s Jewelers • The Hamburger 
Store • Harry’s Bar • Jade West Restaurant • La Petite Boulangerie • Mon Marte Fashions • Nancy Lee 
Shoes • Ole Guacamole Restaurant • Oliver Menswear • Pipe Rak • Flowers A La Carte • Playboy Club 
Plitt Theatres • Plaza Quality Printing • Poppy Gift Shop • Roadshow Classic Autos • Roberts Rents 
Furniture • Security Pacific National Bank • Shubert Theatre • Spectacles Etc. Fashion Eyewear 
The Sports Deli • Tiberio’s Restaurant • Yings Oriental Imports • Pierre Custom Tailors 

The ABC Entertainment Center 

2020-2040 Avenue of the Stars in Century City (213) 557-6491 



The City of Los Angeles 

Mayor Tom Bradley 

Los Angeles City Council 

Howard Finn, first district 
Joel Wachs, second district 
Joy Pious, third district 
John Ferraro, fourth district 
Zev Yaroslavsky, fifth district 
Pat Russell, sixth district 
Ernani Bernardi, seventh district 
Robert Farrell, eighth district 
Gilbert W. Lindsay, ninth district 
Dave Cunningham, tenth district 
Marvin Braude, eleventh district 
Hal Bernson, twelfth district 
Peggy Stevenson, thirteenth district 
Arthur K. Snyder, fourteenth district 
Joan Milke Flores, fifteenth district 



Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors 

Deane Dana, Chairman, fourth district 
Peter F. Schabarum, first district 
Kenneth Hahn, second district 
Edmund D. Edelman, third district 
Michael D. Antonovich, fifth district 
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^CHRYSLER Concert Series at the 


Orange County Fairgrounds In Costa Mesa 



AMPHITHEATRE 


RONNIE LAWS/HIROSHIMA 

JUNE 23 RESERVED$15.OO/LAWN $11.50 

THE BEACH BOYS 

JUNE29 RESERVED $15.OO/LAWN $10.00 


ANNIE STARRING MARTHA RAYE 

AUGUST 23-26 reserved$is. 50 /lawn $10.00 


SPARKS 

AUGUST31 RESERVED $13.50/LAWN $10.00 



JEFFERSON STARSHIP 

JUNE30 RESERVED $15.OO/LAWN $10.00 

RICHARD HARRIS ™ 
CAMELOT 

JULY 10-15 RESERVED$22.50/LAWN $10.00 


STEVE LAWRENCE & 
EYDIE GORME 

SEPTEMBER 1 reserved sis so/lawn $10.00 

PRETENDERS 

SEPTEMBER 4 RESERVED $16 50/LAWN $11.00 


PRANK SINATRA 

JULY 17 RESERVED $25.OO/LAWN $10 00 


THE EVERLY BROTHERS 

SEPTEMBER 9 reserved $15.oo/lawn $10.00 



DONNA SUMMER 

JULY 27 RESERVED $16.50/LAWN $10.00 

ENGELBERT 

HUMPERDINCK 

AUGUST 2 RESERVED $15.00/LAWN $8.50 

HERB ALPERTANDTHE 
TIJUANA BRASS 

AUGUST 9 RESERVED $13.50/LAWN $8 00 


RICKY SKAGGS/ ROY ORBISON 

SEPTEMBER 10 reserved $13 so/lawn $8.50 

OKLAHOMA 

SEPTEMBER 18-23 reserved sisso/lawn $10.00 

JULIO IGLESIAS 

SEPTEMBER 28 & 29 reserved $25 oo/lawn $11.00 

HANK WILLIAMS, JR. 

OCTOBER 13 RESERVED $13.50/LAWN $9.00 


LINDA RONSTADT 

AND THE NELSON RIDDLE ORCHESTRA 

AUGUST 14 RESERVED $ 17.50/LAWN $10.00 


SHEENA EASTON 

OCTOBER 14 RESERVED $13 50/LAWN $8 50 


DON WILLIAMS/sylvia 

AUGUST 16 RESERVED $13.50/LAWN $9.00 


MICKEY GILLEY/ 

CHARLY McCLAIN 

OCTOBER 20 reserved $i 3 .so/lawn $8.50 


DIONNE LOU 

WARWICK RAWLS OINGO BOINGO 

AUGUST17 RESERVED$17.50/LAWN $10.00 0CT0BER31 RESERVED $13.50/LAWN SIO.OO 



DODGE-CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-IMPORTS 
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Public Information 

Olympic Arts Festival information 

number: 

weekdays 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
( 213 ) 741-7777 
deaf and hearing impaired number 
( 213 ) 746-9025 


House Rules 

—Any use of photographic or record¬ 
ing equipment is prohibited 

— Electronic wristwatch alarms must 
be adjusted to remain silent during 
the performance 

— Patrons cannot be paged during a 
performance. Doctors and people 
expecting emergency calls must 
leave their seat number and pager 
with the management 

— Latecomers will be seated at the dis¬ 
cretion of the management: how¬ 
ever, no latecomers will be seated at 
Television Center, Studio 9 perform¬ 
ances 

—The use of a ticket acknowledges a 
willingness to appear in photo¬ 
graphs taken for print, television, or 
film in the public areas of the house 
and releases the house, its leesees 
and all others from liability resulting 
from the use of such photographs 

—The program and artists are subject 
to change 

— In case of an emergency, use the 
nearest marked exit 


You don’t have to cross 
the oceqfi to experience 
Japanese Culture. You don’t 
even have to get on a plane. 
Just hop in your car and 
come to Japanese Village 
Plaza, in the heart of Down¬ 
town Los Angeles. Here, 
you can experience the 
sights and sounds of genuine 
Japanese Festivals. Over 40 


108 


stores and restaurants offer 
you the finest in Japanese 
Shopping and Dining. 


EXPERIENCE JAPAN... 
It’s closer than you think! 


JAPARESE 9 

D1UAQEPIAZA ::g 
For Information: Call 620-8861 :: 3] 













































With the last gleam of sunlight, enter through the 
moongate of your mind to the paradise of your dreams 
and in turn, come face to face with the enthralling and 
ennobling beauty of your spirit. The manifestation of 
your spirit, the reality that is you, the dream 
of every man come true. 


MARBRO 

1625 South Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
213/748-6226 

Los Angeles High Point Dallas San Francisco 
PHOTOGRAPHY: ART WALDINGER 









To Find 
A Continental 
Menu Like This, 
You’d Have To 
Visit the Continent. 
One Country 
At A Time. 

Filet de boeuf pique “Forestiere.” 
Linguine alia vongole. Vienna 
roastbraten. Breast of pheasant. 
Queen of Sheba. What other res¬ 
taurants call specials, we present 
nightly. A superb wine list compli¬ 
ments your selection from more 
than fifty entrees. Discover the 
Windsor, L.A.’s holiday award 
winning restaurant for 30 years. 



Located mid-Wilshire at 3198 W. 7th Street 

For Reservations: 213 382-1261. 

Credit cards. Valet parking. 


Romance 
of Italy 


Splendor 

OF fRANCE 


rv>| - .ii_ V _ 

t.8 JU 




' RESTAURANT 

DINING & 

DANCING NIGHTLY 


2020 Avenue Of The Stars • Century 
City, Entertainment Level • Next to the 

Shubert Theatre _ 

Free Valet Parking 
Reservations 
(213) 556-2111 
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Olympic Arts Festival 

Cultural and Fine Arts Advisory Commission 



Olympic Arts Festival Los Angeles 1984 
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Dorothy Chandler 
Honorary Chairwoman 


Maureen Kindel Olive Behrendt 

Chairwoman Vice Chairwoman for Performing Arts 


Camilla Frost 

Co-Vice Chairwoman for Visual Arts 


Richard Sherwood 
Co-Vice Chairman for Visual Arts 


Andrew Aguilar 
Lita Albuquerque 
Alexander Alpert 
Leonard Altman 
Edna Alvarez 
Patti Amstutz 
Eva Auchincloss 
Dr. Arthur Avila 
Diane Baker 
Larry Balakian 
Hector Barragan 
Allan Barry 
Nancy Barry 
Patricia E. Bath, M.D. 
Olive Behrendt 
Josef Bernay 
Jim Bickhart 
Louis Blau, Esq. 
Alyce Bledsoe 
Herbert Bloch, Jr. 
Mary Jane Block 
Carroll Blue 
June Boeckmann 
Ann Boren 
Robert M. Breech 
Bea Breslaw 
Aurelia Brooks 
Margaret Browning 
Ernest Burnside 
Hansonia Caldwell 
Dennis Callwood 
Robert Campbell 
Reynaldo Cano 
Hannah Carter 
Mardi Caruso 
Barbara Sayre Casey 
Debbie Castle 
Dorothy Chandler 
Lynne Cohen 


Joel Coler 
Joyce Colton 
Rosemarie L. Cook 
Paul Cooper 
Sam Cordova 
Reuben Cortes 
Donald Crivellone 
Carol D. Cushing 
Eleanor Daniel 
Gordon Davidson 
Judi Davidson 
Alonzo Davis 
Paul DeGeorge 
Rainy DeGeorge 
Maria Del Carmen Cai 
Anthony de los Reyes 
Dean E. Dennis 
Carmen Diaz 
Judy Drinkwater 
Mary Salinas Duron 
Arnold Eddy 
Elaine Edelstein 
Lynn Edelstein 
Jan Edwards 
R. D. Edwards 
Peter Eichler 
Rachelle Eisenstat 
James Espinoza 
Gary Familian 
Peter Feinstein 
Barry H. Field 
Edwin Fields 
Alma Fitch 
Vicki Fox 
Dextra Frankel 
Golda Freedman 
Richard Freedman 
Arturo Fribourg 
Camilla Frost 


Kevin E. Gallagher 
Rita Gam 
Louis C. Garcia 
Victor Gargurevich 
Peggy Gamier 
Marcia Giesler 
Linda Gigena 
Gary Gilbar 
Richard Gilman 
Jerome Glaser 
Jules Glazer 
Lois Gold 
Sheldon Gordon 
Rhonda Gottsegen 
Audrey Greenberg 
Eric R. Greenspan 
David C. Grimes 
Larry Gruda 
Maurice Hall 
Carlos M. Haro 
Morgan Harris 
Dori Hastings 
Leslee Heilman 
Romona Hennesy 
Dr. Art Hernandez 
Terry S. Herst 
Charlton Heston 
Mary Jane Hewitt 
Ron Hines 
Richard G. Hirsch 
Vera Hofer 
Eleanor Holland 
Pandora Hollister 
Philip R. Hornsey II 
Larry Horner 
Florence Horowitz 
Leslie Horowitz 
Philippa Houston 
Geraldine Hurley 
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INETEEN HUNDRED EIGHTY-FIVE MARKS 
THE CENTENNIAL YEAR OF THE HOSPITAL 
OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN, a celebration of 
its growth and unique contributions to the community, a 
special time to anticipate its exciting, dynamic future. 



One hundred years and five sites from its begin¬ 
ning, Good Samaritan has become a regional and 
national leader, incorporating the most up-to-date 
concepts in tertiary care and medical technology. 
As an affiliated Hospital of the University of 
Southern California, medical research protocols 
foster advances in the fields of Cardiology, 
Ophthalmology, Nuclear Medicine, Cancer, 
Gynecology and Neuromuscular Diseases. A 
comprehensive referral service is available to con¬ 
veniently assist physicians and patients in access¬ 
ing these services. 

A 411-bed adult acute care facility. Good 
Samaritan's scope of services includes the latest 
diagnostic techniques and treatments in addition 
to internal medicine and surgery services. Some of 
the more unique programs offered are: 

GYNECOLOGY— In-Vitro Fertilization implantation of 
the third test-tube baby in the world occurred here. 

CANCER— Hospital ranked first in Southern California 
by the National Cancer Institute. 

PULMONARY REHABILITATION— Comprehensive in¬ 
patient and outpatient programs. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY —Radial keratotomy, artificial 
intraocular lens implantation, and laser surgeries are 
among the newer techniques available. 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY —Famous for total hip and 
knee replacement procedures. 


NEUROMUSCULAR— Internationally renowned treat¬ 
ment for muscular dystrophies, ALS (Amyotrophic 
Lateral Sclerosis) and Myasthenia Gravis. 

Outpatient Services 

AMBULATORY CARE CENTER —Urgent care provided 
around-the-clock (213)975-1239. 

OUTPATIENT SURGERY CENTER —Same-day surgical 
procedures in a cost-effective, comfortable setting 
(213) 977-2525. 

HOME HEALTH CARE— Health care services extended 
into the patient's home to facilitate transition from 
the Hospital and adaptation to the home environ¬ 
ment (213) 977-2397. 

REFERRAL SERVICE— To conveniently assist physicians 
and patients to access Hospital services (213)977-2533. 




@1 THE HOSPITAL 
OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

616 South Witmer Street 
Los Angeles, California 90017 
(213) 977-2121 



A CENTURY OF COMMITMENT - A CENTURY OF CARING 
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OFFICIAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 1984 OLYMPIC GAMES 












CENTURY CITY 

century city shopping centre 277-0785 


BEVERLY HILLS 
332 n. rodeo drive 271-0803 


WEST HOLLYWOOD 
8583 melrose avenue 655-9285 


NEWPORT BEACH 
newport centre (714) 760-9333 


UNIVERSAL CITY 
sheraton universal hotel 509-0226 


Maurice E. Hurley 
Henry Hwang 
Ricardo F. Icaza 
Leni Isaacs 
William P. Jacobson 
Wilmer James 
Mary Jenkins 
Robert Trent Jones, Jr. 
Ruth Kane 
Adriana Kamo 
Janice Pahl Kern 
Maureen Kindel 
Michael King 
Michael Klein 
Larry Knudsen 
Howard Koch, Jr. 

Dr. Leslie Koltai 
Shirley A. Komoto 
Ken Kragen 
Thomas Kranz 
Tristan E. G. Krogius 
Barbara Kron 
Eric Lawton 
Alan Levy 
Richard Loa 
Arthur Loew 
Donald P. Loker 
Roella Louie 
Charles Luckman 
Joan Luther 
Joseph Lynyak 
Tom Mankiewicz 
William Marshall 
Irving Michelman 
Mary Micucci 
Dianne Disney Miller 
Tressa R. Miller 
Mary Jo Minturn 
Darnell Mitchell 
Phyllis Miyagawa 
Stephen D. Moses 
Jerry Moss 
Deanne Smith Myers 
Clarita Neher 
Helen Neufeld 
Joan Newberg 
Kathleen Nolan 
Merry Norris 
Ted Nye 
A. Y. Olds 
Mary Ord 
Linda Ornitz 
William Palmer 
Donald L. Parker 
Denise Marie Pickering 
Libby Platus 
Dr. Aimee Brown Price 


Daniela Quinn 
Virginia Rafelson 
Larry Ramirez 
Herman Rappaport 
Mary-Robin Redd 
Robert Rees 
James M. Reynolds 
Vicky Reynolds 
Mark Richman 
Tony A. Rose 
Judy Ruderman 
Tani Sackler 
Jill St. John 
Jack Samet 
Dolores Sanchez 
Michael Sanchez 
Edward D. Santos 
Alfred B. Schaeffer 
Deborah Schiller 
Teri Schwartz 
Robert S. Scott 
Joan Selwyn 
Dr. Paulette Shafranski 
Betty Sheinbaum 
Geraldine Shenson 
Lawrence J. Sherman 
Richard C. Sherwood, Esq. 
Rocco C. Siciliano 
George C. Silbert 
Rosemary B. Simmons 
Marc Sirinsky 
Chuck A. Smiley, Jr. 

Dr. Wallace Smith 
Jonathan Solish 
Eugene D. Spertus 
Terry Stanfill 
Louis Steinberg 
Ernest E. Stroman 
Craig Sussman 
Esther Taft 
Thomas Thompson 
Jan Tpmpkins 
Edward Trujillo 
Dr. Leopold Tuchman 
Soonja Viniegra 
Thomas R. Vreeland, Jr. 

Dr. Jeanelle Wallace 
Ruth Walsh 
Lee Warner 
Dr. Tessa Warschaw 
Sandra J. Wiesentha'I 
Millicent Wise 
Marilyn Wulliger 
Geoffrey S. Yarema 
Peg Yorkin 
Margaret Zaas 



































© 1984 Porsche Audi 


Quattro "the impossible car,” 
made possible by Audi engineering. 



Audi 4000S Quattro 


*Motor Trend, March 1984**EPA est. [21] mpg. 28 mpg hwy. Use "est.” mpg for comparison. Mileage varies with speed, trip length, weather. Actual hwy. mileage will probably be less. 


Imagine, if you will, a sports 
sedan with permanent all¬ 
wheel drive. 

Imagine that this car was designed to 
function not as an off-the-road car, but as a 
high performance road car. 

Imagine handling so advanced it offers 
“traction combinations capable of con¬ 
quering just about any driving surface 
you'd care to conjure up."* 

Imagine further that this remarkable 
handling and performance comes with no 


loss in fuel efficiency.** 

Impossible you say? But it's so! 

"It" is the new German-engineered 
Audi 4000S Quattro, equipped with essen¬ 
tially the same permanent all-wheel drive 
system that made it possible for the legen¬ 
dary Audi Quattro competition car to win 
the World Rally Championship. 

While the exotic Audi Quattro competi¬ 
tion car carries an equally exotic price, the 
new Audi 4000S 
Quattro is priced for 


tMfr's sugg. retail price. Title, taxes, transp., registration, dealer delivery charges add'l. 


mortals at $16,830t, and it comes with a 
long list of luxury extras at no extra cost. 

This revolutionary car is so well engi¬ 
neered, Audi is backing it with an unlimited 
mileage, 2-year limited warranty. See your 
Porsche Audi dealer for details and a test 
drive. 

For your nearest Audi dealer, call toll- 
free: 1 (800) FOR-AUDI within the conti¬ 
nental U.S. PDR5CHE+AUDI 

Audi: the art of engineering. 














UCLA 


MARTHA GRAHAM DAI 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


LEWITZKY DANCE COMPANY 


LEONTYNE PRICE 







































BLACK LIGHT THEATRE OF PRAGUE 


JUILLIARD QUARTET 


PAUL TAYLOR DANCE COMPANY 


ITZHAK PERLMAN 














Suenobu Togi performs Bugaku at the Craft and Folk Art Museum's International Festival of Masks. 




Photo: Tom Vinm 
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THE LARGEST Ein 

ARTS FESTIVAL IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Were proud to be its official sponsor. 


The 1984 Olympic Arts Festival represents a unique moment 
in the history of Los Angeles, a culmination of the city's growth and developing multicultural character. 
During the ten weeks of the Festival, artists and visitors will gather from 
throughout the world, making it a truly multinational event. 

This joyous celebration will provide Americans that rare opportunity—to personally witness 
historic events certain to touch and enrich all of us. 


TIMES MIRROR 

The arts belong to everyone. 


Olympic Arts Festival Los Angeles 1984 




June 1 - August 12, 1984 












